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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


On the Trail. 


The boys dressed without a word. The accus- 
ing note-book lay on a table between them. 

Tom went out of the room a few moments, and 
on his return found Kent on his knees by his bed- 
side. 

Kent often forgot his morning prayers, or 
rattled them over with his head full of school, or 
his dog and gun; but being sorely in need of 
help now, he prayed like many 
older people, with suddenly 
quickened devotion. 

As he rose from his knees, 
Tom faced him. 

‘“‘Kent Hampden, you’re either 
a saint or a hypocrite!’’ he said, 
hotly. 

Kent laughed. ‘I’m neither, 
Tom. . What is it you have 
against me? Have it out, old 
fellow. You and I can’t afford 
to quarrel.” 

“T don’t want to quarrel. I’ve 
known this thing for a week, 
and said nothing. I took your 
part to my father, to Mr. Jarret, 
to all the boys!” 

“Took my part? 
derstand. 
me of ?”’ 

Tom stammered, choked, and 
was silent, turning away from 
Kent’s amazed, indignant face. 

“Had this note-book anything 
to do with it? Where did you 
find it?” 

“One of the boys found it in 
Wetzel’s cave the day we —’”’ 

The color faded out of Kent’s 
face. ‘*The day we found the 
stolen traps and powder? And 
they thought that I was the 
thief ?”’ 

“No! no! Nobody really 
thought it—unless it was Mr. 
Jarret and Si. They were hard 
on you,”’ said Tom, stammering 
in his eagerness. ‘Don’t be 
hurt, Kent; it was only whis- 
pered about. But you remember 
that you objected to our going 


I don’t un- 
What do they accuse 


were summoned to breakfast, and saw the blind 
man at the other end of the table, the most hon- 
ored guest. 

The meal was long and wearisome to Kent, 
who was burning with impatience. Mrs. Digby 
| nodded kindly to him when she rose from the 
| 


}room. Ina few minutes she sent for Kent. 
“This is the son of our recent travelling com- 
| panion, Mr. Hampden,” 
tered. ‘*He must tell you his own story. 
hopes much from your advice.” 

| Mr. Armitage held out his hand. 
a young man, and had one of the kindest and 
| most cheerful faces Kent had ever seen. 

| He held Kent’s hand in one of his own, while 








she said, when he en- | 


| 





Kent ran out and across the green to get it. On | man’s face was grave. 


his way he met Tom, and brought him back with 


Ile stood up, still balan- 
cing the package on his fingers, speaking: slowly 


him, introducing him to the blind man as “my | and with reluctance. 


friend who is helping me.” 


| 


“T know the importance of what I am going to 


Mr. Armitage took the package, felt it care- say. It is a bold assertion, since I cannot see. 


As he did this, his face grew perplexed and anx- | 
ious. Mrs. Digby, Kent and Tom watched him lin my hands, as I am doing now—it is a habit 


eagerly. 
“The notes,”’ he said, “if I understood you 


He | aright, were, when they were brought to your 


father, wrapped first in white foolscap, and then 


He was still | in several thicknesses of stiff brown paper ?”’ 


“Yes, sir. My father complained of the weight. 
My mother supposed so many wrappings had been 
used in order to protect the notes from dampness.” 


Mr. Armitage makes a Test and a Discovery. ° 


in search of the thief, and you didn’t want to go| he passed the other swiftly and lightly over the | 


to Wetzel’s cave ?”’ 
“Yes, I remember.” 


“Si thought that looked bad. Of course he 


| “Pardon me, but I must see you in my own 
| 


boy’s face. 


way,”” he said, smiling. ‘‘Now sit down. Tell 


made the most of it, to influence my father not | me all you know about the lost package, from 


to give you the appointment; but father did not 


believe it, or I should not be here now.” 


The blood had come back to Kent’s white face. | 
He laughed, and said, cordially, “Yes, you have | 


been a good friend, Tom. 
book in the cave ?”’ e 

“Si Jarret. He seemed to be very much wor- 
ried and scared at first. 
him if he told of it; but his father let it leak 
out.”” 


Who found that note- 


Kent walked to the window and stood silent, | 


thinking. ‘Tom,”’ he said, at last, “there is a 
secret about Wetzel’s cave. 
to keep it, now that my honesty is doubted. 
When we are at home, I’ll tell you the whole 
truth; but not until then.” 

“I don’t want any explanation!” 
Tom. ‘I’m ashamed that I told you!” 

‘Your father and you will not be sorry that 
you trusted me,” said Kent, quietly. 

At that moment the note of a bugle was heard, 
and a cloud of dust rose on the road. The boys 
seized their hats, and rushed downstairs and 


across the green in time to see the red Good In- | 


tent stage-coach drawn up before Mrs. Digby’s 
house, and a gentleman in a furred cloak and 
wide-rimmed hat cautiously descend the carpet- 
lined steps which the guard rattled down. 

“Itis Mr. Armitage! He is our last chance!” 
said Kent, under his breath. 

The boys would have gladly dragged him aside 
to tell their story at once, but they were forced to 
he patient. He disappeared into the 
guided by Mrs. Digby. Soon afterward they 


house, 


I threatened to whip | 


But I’m not bound | 


protested | 


beginning to end. 
| little detail.’’ 
Kent sat down beside him, and told the whole 
story, from the visit of Judge Morris and Mr. 
Jarret until the return of his father, including his 
mother’s attempt to 
| lighten the package 
by a change in the 
| wrappings, and the 
| Statements which 
his father had made 
concerning his care 
of it while on his 
| journey. 
| ‘He says, 
|tively, that 


Do not hurry. Tell me every 


posi- 
the 
package never left 
his possession from 
| the time he started 
from Wheeling 
| until he opened it in 
| the bank in Phila- 
| delphia but twice.” 

“Once, ’ said Mr. 
Armitage, ‘“‘he en- 
trusted it to Mr. 
Elkhart. He did not 
open it. Once to me, and I did not.” 
lost in thought for some time. 


He sat 
At last he said, 
“]T have no eyes, you know, to help me form my 


opinions; nothing but my fingers. Have you 
the package that was substituted for the money ? 
Can I take it in my hands?” 

“Yes, sir, of course. 1 will bring it to you.” 








“Then she substituted—’’ began Mrs. Digby. 
“Chinese silk paper,’’ resumed Kent,—‘‘two 
folds. It was light, tough and water-proof. Out- 


side of that she wrapped a single sheet of brown | 


paper.” 

Mr. Armitage again carefully fingered and 
weighed the bundle in his hands. The surprise 
and perplexity on his face deepened. 

‘Now this package,”’ he said, “is made up of 
as many wrappings of brown paper as the origi- 
nal one, with white 
paper inside to take 
the place of the 
notes. It is much 
heavier than the 
notes wrapped in 
the Chinese _ silk 
tissue would have 
been.” 

“Very likely,” 
said Kent, ‘‘but my 
father would not 
notice that. I be- 
lieve that the bundle 
was taken out of 
the oil-cloth case, 
and this one put in 
its place, some day 
while he was asleep 


to notice the differ- 
ence in weight. He is nota very close observer.”’ 
Mr. Armitage smiled. ‘But I am—with my 
fingers! I supposed until now, as vou do, that 
the bundle had been changed after your father 
left me. But—” 
“Well, sir?” 


Kent leaned forward breathlessly. The blind 





on the coach. He) 
would not be likely | 





fully, and weighed it in his long, nervous hands. | But when your father gave me the package to hold, 
| table, and led Mr. Armitage into her sitting- | 


while he was killing the rattlesnake, I weighed it 


which is natural to me. 
package. 


And—this is the same 
Notes folded in Chinese silk paper 
would have been much lighter and more pliable.” 

Kent stared at him, bewildered and dumb. 

“You think, then,’’ said Mrs. Digby, ‘that Mr. 
Hampden was robbed before he left Wheeling ?”’ 

“Yes. But you must remember,” turning 
quickly to Kent, “that this is but the opinion of a 
; blind man.”’ 

‘I thank you,” said Kent. “I 
thought you would give me a 
clue.”” But he continued to look 
at him with the same dazed, 
confused eyes. 

“You do not agree with me?’ 


“It is so different from what 
we thought! It seems impossi- 
ble!” 

“I have only my fingers to 
support my opinion,”’ said Mr. 
Armitage, with a little laugh; 
“but, Kent, they never yet have 
deceived me. Lam positive that 
this is the same package which I 
held in my hands while your 
father killed the rattlesnake.” 

“Then the sooner we go back 
to Wheeling, the better,’’ said 
Tom. “Come, Kent! Let us 
see to our horses.”’ 

He pulled him by the sleeve. 
Kent moved unwillingly to the 
door. Mrs. Digby followed 
them. 

‘Brother Kaimes starts in an 
hour,”’ she said. “I will give 
you some lunch and feed for 
your horses, so that you need 
not lose time at inns by the 
way.” 

Tom thanked her earnestly, 
but Kent did not hear her. He 
was going with lagging, despon- 
dent steps to the stables. Nero 
was waiting for them, and as 
soon as Tom had poured forth 
the news, he gave a shrill cheer. 

“Back to Wheeling! I thought the scent lay 
in that direction. I’m with you, Kent! What 
ails you, boy ?” 

“Tam at fault! Whatclue have 1? None! I 
am going back empty-handed, as I came, and 
poor father there, waiting—hoping !”’ 

The boy’s voice choked. Tom and Nero were 
silent. The three horses were brought out, sad- 
dled and harnessed. 

Mr. Kaimes, on a stout brown mare, was wait- 
ing for them when they returned to the house. A 
great basket of provender was stowed into Nero’s 
tiger-striped box. Mrs. Digby, Mr. Armitage 
and the whole household came to the door to see 
the departure of the travellers. 

Kent and Tom went together to the room in 
which they had slept to bring their knapsacks, 
and Kent strapped his with a heavy heart. He 
had been so sure of success when he packed it, 
and now he was going back, without a word of 
comfort for his father, and with nothing but the 
wild guess of a blind man! 

“There’s the note-book on the table,’ said 
Tom. 

Kent stretched out his hand for it. A ray of 
sunlight broke through the gray clouds, and fell 
on the table. It was a cheap pocket account- 
book, with .a coarse leather binding. 

Kent’s eyes fell on a discolored patch on the 
cover. He gave acry; the blood ebbed from his 
heart, and he grew sick and faint. 

He leaned over the table, caught the book in 
both hands, and carried it to the window. 

It was but a patch of mould! 

His eyes seemed blurred. He rubbed them, and 
looked again. 

“Thank God!’ he cried, and thrusting the 
book into his pocket, ran past Tom, who stood 
dumb with astonishment, down to the green, and 


said Mr. Armitage, quickly, | 
noticing the meaning of his 
tone. 
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began to buckle his knapsack to the saddle with | 


furious haste. 

“What is it?” 
up to him. 

“The clue! The clue! 
Wait until to-night'” 

Tom caught his excitement, and fell into such 
a mad hurry of preparation, that he delayed their 
starting at least half an hour. 

Mrs. Digby and Mr. Armitage came out on the 
road after Kent was mounted, to say good-by 
once more. 

“I wish I could help you, my boy!’ said the 
blind man, wringing his hand. ‘I shall come 
down to Wheeling in a few days, and pay my 
respects to your father.”’ 

“So shall I,” said Mrs. Digby. The boy’s 
flushed face and resolute eyes touched her. ‘God 
help that lad in his work !”’ she said, as she turned 
away. 

The day was tempestuous and gloomy. The 
wind blew fiercely, and the sky was gray and 
heavy with snow that did not fall. 

The little cavalcade was not a merry one. Mr. 
Kaimes and Tom began by talking and laughing 
cheerfully enough, and Nero now and then volun- 
teered a song, or a few remarks on the merits of 
the Roman Emperor, Billy, or himself. But they 
both gradually fell into a sombre, anxious mood. 

Kent’s silence, the dumb, passionate excitement 
which possessed him, affected them like an elec- 
trical current. 

‘‘What is that boy’s story?’ said the minister 
to Tom, as they rode apart. ‘Tell me, if you 
can. He interests me strangely. I feel as if I 
must join myself to him—must help him.” 

Tom told the story of the lost package, and 
Kent’s search. -It was no secret; all the town 
knew it. 

‘Let me see; what is his name ?” 

‘‘Hampden.”” 

“And his father’s 
excitedly. 

“Ralph Hampden.’ 

Mr. Kaimes made an inarticulate sound of 
amazement, and rode on hurriedly to the front. 
He did not, as Tom saw, join himself to Kent, 
nor attempt to speak to him, as he had meant to 
do. 

They halted once or twice to eat the provisions 
which Mrs. Digby had supplied ; but Kent neither 
ate nor drank. He was in a fever of impatience, 
urging his horse into a gallop whenever he led the 
way. 

Tom saw him take out the note-book from time 
to time, and pore over the spot on the corner. 
Could he have gone mad? The strain on him 
had been long and heavy. 

‘‘What have you there, Kent ?’’ he said at last, 
riding briskly up alongside. 

Kent laughed, wildly, as it seemed to Tom. 

“Look at it, old fellow! Can you make any- 
thing out of it?” 

Tom took it eagerly. 

‘Nothing but a patch of mould—no, it is a thin 
web that is sticking to the leather—gray, with 
flecks of red in it. What is it?” 

Kent took the book. ‘It is the one chance of 
proving father’s innocence. Don’t ask me. I 
may be mistaken.’’ He shivered, but not with 
cold. 

As the afternoon wore on, a heavy fog rose 
from the creeks. It grew very dark. Nero urged 
haste, so that they might reach the town before 


whispered Tom, when he came 


Don’t ask me now! 


” 


name ?”’ said the minister, 


midnight. But Kent, who had been unreasonably | 


eager to push on, now as unreasonably insisted 
on remaining at a roadside village all night. He 
appealed to Mr. Kaimes. 

‘I hope to take with me tangible proof of my 
father’s innocence when I enter Wheeling, but I 
cannot work in the dark. Do not go on,” he 
pleaded. ‘Stay until morning, and be my wit- 
ness that I act fairly.” 

Tom, who was now almost convinced that 
Kent’s mind was wandering, remonstrated, but 
the minister decided that they should remain. He 
went to the house of some of his friends in the 
village of the Three Brothers, while the others 
put up at the inn. 

Tom, whose curiosity was greatly excited, 
hoped to get at the secret when they were alone 
together. But Kent, exhausted by fatigue and 
excitement, was asleep as soon as his head touched 
the pillow. 

He was up at dawn, however, and had left the 
house long before Tom was awake. They waited 
breakfast for him an hour, and when he did not 
come sat down without him. 

The meal was almost finished when he ap- 
peared, coming up the road accompanied by a 
stout, elderly man, and a boy of Kent’s age, all 
three on horseback. 

“The boy,’’ said Tom, peering out curiously, 
‘is Henry Doty, Joe Doty’s cousin. Joe intro- 
duced him to the Wild Beast Slayers one day. 
He lives out in this neighborhood. What can 
Kent want with him ?”’ 

“The man,”’ volunteered Nero, ‘tis Zach Jour- 
dan, the constable. What can he want with him ?”’ 

‘*‘Kent must be on the track of the thief !’’ cried 
Tom, jumping up in wild excitement to meet 
them. ‘“Comein, Kent! You've had no break- 
fast.”’ 

“T want none, thank you No, Nero, I can’t 
drink it,’* he said, as the peddler brought him a 
cup of coffee. “It would me. I can’t 
waste another minute. 1 must finish what I have 
todo! Are you ready to take the road?” 


choke 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Yes,”’ said Tom. 
while Nero locks his 
Kaimes, up the street. 
with us? Is the constable, too ?”’ 

Kent nodded, but made no farther explanation. 

He rode apart, while the others were saddling 
and harnessing their horses. The landlord came 
to the door to speed his guests. He looked ear- 
nestly at Kent, and called to him. 

‘“‘Aren’t you Colonel Hampden’s son, down to 
Wheeling ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Kent, proudly. 

The landlord lounged down the steps, while the 
hostler, negroes and loungers from the forge next 
door lent attentive ears. 

‘There was a man here last week,’’ the land- 


“I'll have the horses out 
box. There comes Mr. 
Is Henry Doty going 


lord went on, *‘who said he reckoned the folks at 


Wheeling *u’d make your father mayor. Hey ?” 
Kent did not speak for a full minute. Tom, 

with his foot in the stirrup, waited, his face red- 

dening, his breath quickening, watching Kent. 

“Think he'll be elected, hey ?”’ said the land- 
lord again. 

“Yes,” 
“I think he will.”’ 

With a nod of good-by he rode quickly down 
the street, followed by the rest of tlie party. 

Tom pushed forward to his side. Kent glanced 
at him affectionately. Tom noticed that his 
features were sunken and pinched. 

“That's right, Tom. Keep close to me. It gives 
me courage. But I can’t talk. 
mistaken after all!” 


They rode rapidly through the long valley, and | 


up the range of hills. 
frosty. 
the thin ice upon the mountain streams. 


The day was clear and 


Kent stopped under an old oak that stood by | 


the roadside. 

‘‘] must ask you to dismount here, gentlemen,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and follow me on foot.’ 

They climbed down the side of the hill until 
they came to a trail through the underbrush that 
led to Wetzel’s cave. 

Kent drew aside the vines and undergrowth 
which hid the entrance. 

‘““Now, Henry Doty, lead the way !”’ 


Doty and the constable pushed their way into 


the cave. : 

‘Shall we go in?’ asked Mr. Kaimes. 

Kent did not hear him. 
Doty to come out again, to bring the proof! 
he should not bring it! 

The men, seeing his face, kept silence. 


, 


Suddenly there came from the cave a cry of | 


terror, and a tumult of angry voices. 


‘“‘They have found the thief himself!’’ shouted | 


Tom. Repecca HarpING Davis. 


(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG FOLLY. 
For sake of silver spent to-day, 
Why pledge to-morrow’s gold, 
Or in hot blood implant remorse, 
To grow when blood is cold ? 
—Selected. 


er 
For the Companion. 


DICK’S TREE. 


“Don’t tease! Such a torment as you are! I 
haven’t time; do go away. Ask Nancy, she will 


| mend it for you.” 
“1 will wear it ragged!’’ said Dick, angrily. | 
“I do not choose to ask the cook to mend for 


me 
‘What a temper! 
deavor to control 
agreeable.”’ 
“IT might say the same of your selfishness!’’ 
retorted Dick, slamming the door as he left the 
room. 


Really, Dick, I would en- 


it. It makes you very dis- 


“He is growing positively unbearable!’ ex- 
clamed Henrietta, angrily. ‘He has no more 
manners than a bear!”’ 


“Poor Dick!’ said her cousin, with a laugh, | 


which ended in a sigh. 

“It is so,” Henrietta went on. ‘He doesn’t 
make the slightest effort to be polite—not even 
when I have company. You must have noticed 
it, Emma.”’ 

Her cousin busied herself in mixing a fresh 
supply of paints, and made no reply. 

“I know, of course, that you have seen it,’ 
Henrietta said, directly, ‘“‘but, really, I have no 
influence with him, and papa exercises no 
authority. I’ve often said, ‘Papa, I think you 
should tell Dick that he must obey me.’ But he 
only laughs—he is so easy-going. Ohdear! It 
makes it very hard for me. I think it encourages 
Dick to be impertinent and overbearing.” 

Still no response from Somewhat 
nettled, Henrietta continued : 

‘‘He ought to be sent away to school. It might 
make a man of him. If poor mamma had lived, 


Emma. 


she might have had some influence in inducing | 


papatosend him. ButI have none. I have used 
every argument, but it isa waste of time. I can- 
not think why it is! 


“You have a responsible position, Hetty. Does 
it never seem a heavy burden ?”’ 

“Oh, no, indeed! Papa gives me plenty of 
money, and Nancy is an excellent servant. 
Papa is quite satisfied with me, I assure you.” 

“And Dick ?”” hazarded Emma. 


Henrietta’s face flushed angrily. ‘Dick is 


said Kent, with peculiar distinctness. 


If I should be | 


In an hour the sun shone out, melting 


He was watching for 
If | 


Papa is easy in everything | 
else, giving me absolute control over the house- | 
keeping, yet he’s as firm as a rock about Dick.”’ | 


| passionate and impertinent!”’ she answered. ‘He 
| will not yield to my authority—he laughs at it, 
Emma! See! there he goes now, with his 
lelbow out of his jacket. He thinks it will 
|mortify me. He does it purposely! Yet you 
| heard me tell him to ask Nancy to mend it for 
him.”’ 

“Yes, I heard you.” 

“And you see him now! It is his revenge, 

| Emma; it is his dreadful temper.”’ 
| ‘Possibly Nancy was busy.” 

“There!” said Henrietta. “It is quite time 

that I should give Nancy her orders for the 
| dessert. Please excuse me, Emma; we are to 
| have papa’s favorite pudding to-day, and I am 
very particular about my sauce; very particular. 
Nancy quite understands that if it is not exactly 
right, I shall send it down to the kitchen.”’ 

“And eat your pudding without sauce ?”’ 

“T never eat pudding myself; I prefer pie. 

| Dick grumbles, of course, when I order it taken 
away, but papa laughs. He understands that it 
| is the proper way to train a servant.” 

Her cousin followed her with her eyes as Hen- 
rietta left the room, and gave along sigh. ‘She 
isa strange mixture of the child and the woman,”’ 
she reflected, ‘‘and I fear there is some truth in 
poor Dick’s charge. Unlimited authority is apt 
to foster selfishness. Yet she is little more than 

| a child, and I must not let her suspect that uncle 
appealed to me. I must work slowly and 
patiently.” 

Meanwhile Dick, his heart sore at Henrietta’s 
words, was maturing his revenge. ‘She needn’t 
have spoken so before a cousin who is almost a 
perfect stranger to us, and as old as both of us 
together,”’ he thought, ‘but I'll pay her for it!’’ 

He walked, as Henrietta had predicted, up and 
down the streets, displaying the rent in his jacket 
openly and ostentatiously. 

On his way home he passed a small carpenter’s 
shop, which had been always a source of pleasure 
to him. With a dim thought in his mind, he 
entered it, and with the freedom of a constant 
visitor, proceeded to examine the strips of wood 
| which lay scattered upon ¢he floor and work- 
| bench. 
| Half an hour later, he left the building, 
| whistling a lively tune as he walked along, and 
| his face wore a gratified smile. 
| “It will pay to try it,’’ he thought. 
won’t she be angry, though !”’ 

During the next week he was seldom seen by 
his sister and his cousin, save at the meals. His 
cousin furtively studied his face at these times. 
| “If I am to help these poor children to know 
each other, and to bear and forbear,’’ she thought, 
| I must first gain their love and their confi- 
dence.”’ 

She was rapidly taken into favor by Henrietta. 
“Tam so glad to have you with us,’’ she daily 
affirmed. ‘I know papa is pleased, and I can 
already perceive a change in poor Dick. He is 
less boisterous, I think. I begin to hope that he 
may yet curb his frightful temper. It would be 
so trying for me to feel that I had utterly failed 
in my efforts to aid him! I have so often told 
him of his faults, yet he seldom receives it well.’’ 

At the close of the week, Dick came to dinner, 
one day, in a particularly gracious mood. He 
was enthusiastic over some of the dishes, and so 
lavish in his praises that Henrietta became sus- 
| picious. 

**He is planning to annoy me!”’ she thought. 

“‘Let me see,’’ said Dick, as he leaned back in 
his chair; “this is the afternoon of your Shake- 
speare Club, isn't it, Hetty ?’’ 

“Yes. It is Thursday.” 

“Is Cousin Emma going with you ?” 

“Certainly. Why do you ask? Now don’t 
go into my room and meddle with my things 
while I am absent. Do you hear? I shall know, 
mind, if you open a single drawer or box; and 
keep away from the conservatory. Papa does 
not wish the grapes touched until they are ripe.” 

“All right.” 

Dick said this with a good nature that was 
proof positive to Henrietta that he intended to do 
mischief. She looked sternly at him, and her 
voice rose to a sharp, high key. 

‘Mind you do not go into the drawing-room 
and put everything out of place!” 

“All right!”’ he said, still cheerfully. 

‘We shall be at home by six. If I find that 
you have disobeyed me, I shall not allow you 
any dessert for a week !”’ 

Even this threat failed to make him show any 
sign of anger. Looking into his face, Henrietta 
thought she perceived a faint smile. This was 
not to be tolerated. Respect for her as mistress 
| of the house must be maintained. 

‘‘Remember!”’ threateningly, 
dings nor pies nor sweetmeats.’’ 

| Dick laughed. ‘Bread and water and a dun- 
| geon, while you are about it, Hetty !’’ 

Henrietta was fully convinced. She left the 
dining-room, accompanied by her cousin. As 
| they ascended the stairs together, Emma said, 
‘Hetty, dear, do you think you adopt just the 
right method with Dick ?’’ 

“Certainly,”’ said Hetty, in a tone of surprise. 
‘“Why do you ask ?”’ 

“Only that I have thought a different tone 
might be wiser. You are so very little older 


“My! 





“neither pud- 


than he, my dear, that perhaps he resents your 
attempts at control.”’ 


| “IT am two years his senior,’ said Henrietta, 
| stiffly; ‘and if papa will not be strict with him, 
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I must. Poor mamma would not have allowed 
him to be rude to me.” 

Dick was not in the house when Henrietta and 
her guest returned. 

**He’s gone across lots to your Uncle Seth’s,” 
said Nancy. 

*T did not give him leave! I do not allow him 
to go out to tea, without first asking papa or me.” 

‘He told me to tell you he’d left something for 
you in your sitting-room, and maybe he will not 
stop to tea, and your pa aint at home, either,” 
said Nancy, eager to shield Dick. 

“Very well. You may serve tea in half an 
hour, Nancy. Papa will be here by that time.” 

“Will you come into my own little room, 
Emma?" she said. ‘I must know what excuse 
Dick offers; he knows my rules quite well.” 

But upon the threshold, she paused and gave a 
sudden exclamation. “I knewit I knew it! I 
saw it in his face!” 

‘*What has he done ?”’ 

“That tree!’ said Henrietta, “if it is a tree. 
Think of it; think of his daring to drag that 
thing into my own room! He shall pay dearly 
for this!” 

‘Suppose we see what it is. 
in this uncertain firelight.”’ 

‘s] will light the gas. Sit down here on this 
sofa while I find a match. Yes, it is a tree—a 
tree fastened down by blocks of wood! How 
dared he!”” Henrietta stamped her foot angrily. 

“It’s a joke, Hetty. Treat it as such, I beg of 
you. But what did the mischievous boy hang 
upon it? Isitatree? It might be almost any- 
thing else, from its very curious appearance.” 

It was, indeed, a young and slender fir-tree 
which barred the entrance to Henrietta’s favorite 
bay-window. It was fastened to the floor by 
heavy blocks of wood, and narrow strips of wood 
were nailed upon the trunk. They formed a 
cross, and from them there hung a motley collec- 
tion of torn and ragged jackets, coats, caps, 
stockings, handkerchiefs and other articles of 
wearing apparel. 

‘What did I tell you?’ shrieked Henrietta. 
“T told you he was a bad, revengeful boy! This 
is his revenge !”’ 

“Wait, Hetty,’’ said Emma, firmly, as Henri- 
etta advanced with the evident intention of tear- 
ing the clothing from the tree. ‘Do not touch 
them yet. I would like to examine them, if you 
please.” 

“Rags and tatters,’’ she slowly said, after in- 
specting them; ‘‘rags and tatters. Poor Dick!” 

**He made the rags! He tore those holes! He 
did it purposely. He wished to mortify me!” 

“Hetty, I fear you are a little severe.” 

“In what respect, please? Iam sure I try to 
be a mother to poor Dick. Nota day passes that 
I do not point out his faults. Certainly I am.not 
the one to blame, Cousin Emma, if he is rude 
and self-willed. How am I severe ?”’ 

‘‘Hetty,’’ said her cousin, ‘those articles of 
clothing, which Dick has thus brought to your 
notice, were not purposely torn, as you will see if 
you examine them when you are in a calmer 
mood. They bear the marks of long neglect. 
Wait, Hetty, dear,’’ she went on, as the young 
girl drew herself up haughtily, “do not be angry 
at my plain words. I cannot see you and Dick 
constantly misunderstanding each other without 
the wish to help you.” 

“Excuse me, Cousin Emma, but tea is waiting, 
and I hear papa’s footstep. Perhaps you will 
finish what you have to say after tea.” 

She rose as she spoke, and held the Goor open 
for her cousin. Two bright red spots glowed upon 
her cheeks, but by force of will she subdued her 
voice to the calm tone of the dignified hostess. 

“I trust Nancy has the muffins hot,’’ she said 
“I am very careful that they shall be precisely 
the right temperature.” 

‘She is very angry, poor child!”’ thought her 
cousin, ‘‘yet she controls herself, in order to play 
the mistress of the house to perfection. If I can 
only bring that will to bear upon her relations to 
Dick, how much of misery will be spared them!” 

Dick stole in, by way of the kitchen, as the 
clogk was striking nine. 

Nancy looked up from her coarse knitting as 
he softly closed the door. ‘I guess the storm’s 
most blowed over,’ she said, encouragingly, 
‘and you'd better sit right down here and toast 
your feet and eat the muffins I’ve kept hot for 
you. Here they are, all buttered and crisp, and 
precisely the right temperature.” 

Dick laughed. “Yes, precisely the right tem- 
perature,” he said. ‘That's not bad, Nancy. 
And these,’’ beginning to eat the muffins, “why, 
these are prime.” 

“I heard her say it,’’ continued Nancy, “as I 
was fetching ’em in, and I just almost dropped 
the whole plate of ’em, I was so tickled. But 
Miss Hetty’s got a good heart, and I know it, 
else I couldn’t stand her mistressing as I 
She’s plenty of sense.”’ 

“That she has!’ said Dick, eagerly, “and it 
she would let me alone and not order me around, 
I don’t believe we’d quarrel so much. But how 
can a fellow help getting angry? I say, Nancy,” 
with a furtive glance over his shoulder, “how did 
she take it ?”’ 

‘Pretty bad, judging from the look of her eyes. 
But I rather guess Miss Emma will soften her 
down. I heard them talking sort of seriously a 
while ago, and I wouldn’t wonder if she was 
telling her she’d better have looked after your 
clothes a bit. “T'wouldn’t have hurt her a mite, 


I can’t make out 


do. 
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and I’ve never been handy with my needle. Any- 
way, it won’t do her any harm to see the ragged 
things you've been wearing for clothes.” 

Following Nancy’s advice, Dick went to bed 
without seeing his sister that night. There was 
a slight constraint in Henrietta’s tone the next 
morning, both toward her cousin and her brother ; 
but after breakfast was over, she said, in her 
usual manner : 

‘J have my orders for the day to give, Cousin 
Emma, but you will find the morning paper in 
the library. I will join you there directly.” 

«I wonder if i¢ is there yet!’ thought Dick, as 
they left the room. He started and colored 
deeply when he felt a hand upon his-arm, and 
turning, met his cousin’s gaze. 

“Will you take a walk with me 
this afternoon ?”’ she asked. 

“I’m in for it!’ thought Dick, 
as he agreed to her proposition. 

“So,”’ said Henrietta, an hour 
later, ‘‘you advise me tosay nothing 
to Dick ?”’ 

“T do, Hetty. 
me.” 

There was silence for a _ time, 
and Henrietta walked around the 
room and busied herself in re- 
arranging the bric-ad-brac. 

Suddenly she came to the window 
where her cousin sat reading. “TI 
have decided,” she said, abruptly. 
“I have thought of all you said last 
night; and I have decided to be 
really Dick's sister, instead of his 
fault-finding mistress. How well 
the sister will succeed, I cannot tell, 
but she can try.”’ 

“It is practice that makes per- 
fect,” said her cousin, ‘“‘and it is 
love, patient love, that brings hap- 
piness. Hetty dear, I am glad.” 

“I have thought of something,” 
added Henrietta. ‘It will surprise 
poor Dick. Only you must not tell 
him.” 

She proceeded to unfold her plan 
to her cousin. 

Dick marvelled, that afternoon, 
that his cousin did not once allude 
to the episode of the tree, nor com- 
ment upon his too frequent rudeness 
to his sister. She only chatted pleas- 
antly with him, and entertained him 
with half-comical stories of her 
brother, and of his thoughtfulness 
and attention for herself. ‘I thought 
I was trapped for a lecture,’ he meditated, after 
tea, “but not a word did she say about it. Yet 

]—jiminy !"’ he exclaimed, springing up from his 
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“T'll buy her a ring like Cousin Emma’s,”’ he | to write the best essay—if I only knew what the 
said; ‘“‘and—if trying counts, we wwi// have the | subject would be, Ben!’* she added, meditatively. 


happier New Year!” Mary A. Sawyer. 
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For the Companion. 


DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 


The kitchen clock was purring, preparatory to 
striking, when Ben awoke, sufficiently aroused to 
count the strokes. 

“Five o’clock,’’ he said, with a contented sigh, 
and turned over for another nap, for five o’clock 
is very early on a cold winter’s morning, even 
on a farm. 


The particular farm 
where this took place was 
located upon a hill-top, and consisted 
of a little ‘‘garden spot,’’ a few acres 
of meadow, and .a few more acres of 
stony pasture land. It was in New 
England, of course, and after a fashion 
it supported the Becket family. 
A footfall in the kitchen adjoining fell upon 
Ben’s sleepy senses; then a line of light glim- 


| But if practice counts for anything, I surely 
stand a chance.”’ 

“Yes, one ina hundred. Don’t set your heart 
on the thing—that’s my advice.” 

When he had given it, Ben returned to bed for 
“just forty winks,’’ and Allie continued her writ- 
ing. 

“I’ve got to go to Bolton to-day, Ben,”’ said 
Mr. Becket at the breakfast table. ‘I hear there 
are some likely horses there, so I'll take Tom 
along, and maybe I can trade or sell him. You 
can hitch up the one I brought home last night, 
and take Allie to the station this noon. I hope 
you'll win, my girl,’’ he said to his daughter, 
who looked up with a smile to say 
good-by. ‘It'll be a great thing for 
youif you do; more than I've ever 
been able to do for you, though I'd 
have done more if I could.” 

Allie put up her hand quickly, 
and covered the hard fingers that 
were laid upon her head as_ she 
answered, softly, “I know 
would, father.”’ 

She looked after him as he went 
out of the kitchen door and down 
the path to the barn, and knew he 
was reproaching himself for the 
poor way in which his family lived. 

Allie could not bear to let him 
dwell upon it. She finished her 
coffee hastily, and taking his over- 
coat on her arm, followed him out. 
She knew her father loved to have 
her with him. She laid the coat on 
the wagon-seat, and with a bright 
and cheery air began helping him 
harness the horse. 

“Good-by and good luck!’’ he 
called out, as he drove through the 
bar-way into the road. 

Mrs. Becket, watching from the 
window, said to herself, ‘She’s 
cheered him up again—he’s smiling. 
Dear girl! There’s no one can 
lighten the shadows as she can.”’ 

As the day advanced, the cold 
grew less intense, and for an hour the snow fell 
|thickly. Then came a drizzling rain, which 
| froze as it fell. 

“We can take a sleigh, I guess, mother,’’ said 

Allie. ‘‘There’s been so little sleighing this win- 
| ter that I shall enjoy this ride. It seems to me I 

never saw such a blizzardy winter—plenty of 
| snow, too, but all drifted so that it has been of no 
| 





you 


use.” 
“Yes, I like to see the ground white again,” 
| said Mrs. Becket, “but I hope it won’t be very 


chair, “I believe she meant that story about her- | mered under his door, and in spite of himself he | deep, for your father took the wagon.” 


self and her brother for me!” | 


He marvelled still more as the days passed. 
‘“‘What wonderful thing has happened to Hetty, | 
Nancy ?”’ he asked. ‘She hasn’t lost her temper | 
for three days.”’ 

“Well, maybe it’s that tree; maybe it shamed | 
her. But perhaps you haven’t provoked her.” | 

“Where is that tree?’ suddenly demanded | 
Dick. 

“I haven’t seen it since 1 helped you rig it. 1| 
kind of mistrust it’s in Hetty’s closet, since she s | 
kept it locked lately, and she never did before.” 

“She’s planning her revenge,’’ thought Dick, 
astutely. “She isn’t keeping still so long for | 
nothing. ‘’Tisn’t like her. She always gets 
angry ata fellow. I'll just keep my eye on her. | 
There’s some mystery here.” | 

The mystery was solved the next week. As, | 
one evening, the family separated for the night, 
Henrietta, who had been very friendly, said, 
“It is your birthday to-morrow, Dick, as well as 
the year’s. A happy birthday, Dick.” 

“A happy New Year!”’ said Dick, as he sprang 
up the stairs. 

“A happier New Year!’ said Henrietta, 
quickly, looking up at him with a smile. 

“Now, what does she mean by that ?’’ puzzled 
Dick, as he went on and entered his chamber. 
“SA happier New Year!’ Well, if she means 
that the last year hasn’t been a very happy one, 
she is about right. She’s nagged me almost all 
the time, and I—well, Ill not deny that I’ve 
been—hello! what's that!’ 

He turned the gas higher. 
identical tree!’’ he exclaimed. 
venge! 


“It is that very 

“It is her re-| 
She’s outside! I hear her!’ 

He sprang to the door, but no one was in the 
corridor. 

“I thought I heard her laugh,’’ he muttered, 
as he returned and began a closer inspection of 
the tree. 

“Yes! it is the same one!”’ he said. 

It was, indeed, the same slender fir he had 
placed in his sister's room. 
claimed, discovering 





‘Jiminy !’’ he ex- | 


among its branches the 
skates, the books, the seal-skin cap and the box | 
of tools he had hoped to receive at Christmas. 

“Il was angry then,”’ he meditated; “I thought | 
she was the cause of my not getting them. She | 
knew how I had hinted for them. 
revenge. 


’ 


She hasn’t forgotten a single thing.” 
Presently his eyes fell upon a pile of clothing. | 


of em!" 


He comprehended now the meaning of Hetty’s | mer. 


Words. 


in his purse. 


j all night, and on all kinds of subjects. 


was wide awake. 

He had no thought of burglars, for no thief in 
his senses would choose the Becket house to rifle. 
‘“sSomebody must be sick,’’ he thought, as he 


he stepped into the kitchen, and saw no one but 
his sister sitting at the table, writing, he felt as 
if he had been imposed upon, and had been 
turned out of his good, warm bed by something 
like a false pretence. 

‘‘Well, what in the world are you doing up at 
this hour, I’d like to know ?”’ he said to his sister 
in a tone not at all amiable. 

“S-sh!’’ replied Allie, softly. ‘Come over 
here and I’ll talk to you. You see,’ she contin- 
ued, half-apologetically, as he looked severely at 
some sheets of paper all written over and inter- 
lined, “I’ve been writing essays in my dreams 
One was 
‘Why Grasshoppers have more Legs than Frogs,’ 
and another was ‘Evidences of the Silurian Age 
in Connecticut,’ and the rest came in anywhere 
between.”’ 

But the frown still remained on Ben’s face, and 
as he said nothing, Allie looked up and exclaimed, 
impatiently, “Oh, go back to bed if you feel so 
bad! I didn’t mean to disturb you.” 

“Well, I’m glad itll soon be over,’’hesaid, in 
a gentler tone. ‘You think too much about it, 
Allie,’ he continued, anxiously. ‘*You may not 
succeed, you know.” 

“T guess I do know it, Ben,"’ she said, “but I 
don’t mean that it shall be my fault if I fail, for 
it’s the only chance I shall ever have to get a pro- 
fession.” 

“Oh ves, Allie, there’ll be other chances.”’ 

“T don’t know where they’re coming from. 
You know how we have to work and manage 
now, and it’s just all we can do to geta living 
and something decent to wear. And you remem- 
ber we had hardly that until mother and I made 
servants of ourselves —”’ 


“Servants! Whose servants are you, Id like to 


know ?” 


“Well, I wonder what you call it—making ice- 
cream and cake and pies, and furnishing cold 
| milk and hot coffee to every one who comes up 


“Not much danger now, since it’s turned to an 
| ice-storm. It will probably thaw before night.” 
| At half-past ten Mrs. Becket put a “drawing” 
of tea in the white crockery teapot, and set it on 





| jumped out of bed and dressed hastily ; but when | the stove. 


’ 


«Tell Ben to harness the horse, Allie,’’ she said, 
‘and do you get ready, child. I know it’s early, 
but you’d better not take any chances.” 

The girl obeyed, and soon returned dressed for 
her journey, and carrying a little package of 
stationery, a box of pens which she proceeded to 
test, and a bottle of ink. 

The cause of this excitement in the Becket 
household was an offer of’a prize to the scholar 
under sixteen who should write the best essay. 
The prize was to be a thorough education for 
whatever profession the winner might choose, and 
the contest was confined to the school-children 
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the mountain in summer to enjoy ‘the chawming 


view.” 


| does seem as if I couldn’t stand it another sum- 
I feel that God made me their equal, if I 
He rose hastily and counted the money | am poor, and I don’t want to be looked down on 


|any longer if I can help it. 


That’s why I want 


Allie languidly closed her eyes and 
This is her | drawled out the quotation, which, in spite of him- 
| self, made Ben grin. 

‘*And the patronizing air they put on in speak- 
“Mine!” he ejaculated. ‘“Mended—every one |ing to me! I tell you, Ben, I’m tired of it. It 


of the county. This was the afternoon set apart 
for the candidates to assemble at the county-seat, 
where the subject of the essay would be made 
known, and the contest take place. 


the door. 
me, will you ? 
and I don’t like to let go his head.” 
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‘Allie!’ called Ben, putting his head inside 
“Come out and hold up the shafts for 
It’s a strange horse, you know, 
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She met him at the stable door. He was lead- 
ing the horse by the bridle, but the animal's fore- 
feet were all he could be induced to put beyond 
the sill. 

‘Why, Ben, he’s balky!’’ exclaimed Allie, in 
dismay. 

“Oh no, I guess not,’’ answered Ben, lightly. 
‘He seems to be stiff somehow, though he walked 
all right when father brought him home last night. 
Run and get a few oats ina measure, Allie, and 
hold them before him.’’ 

At sight of the oats the horse stepped outside, 
and a few paces beyond the door. ‘Then one of 
his feet slipped sidewise, and in terror, he fairly 
sat down on his haunches. The sight was so 
comical that the boy and girl laughed outright. 

**T guess he’s a Southern horse, and never saw 
ice before,’’ said Allie. 

“No,” said Ben; “he’s smooth shod. 
coaxing will fetch him.”’ 

Allie tendered the oats again. 
old Bill, get up!’ she said, patting his nose and 
walking slowly before him; but as soon as that 
inducement was removed, **good old Bill’ stood 
quite still. 

“Well, if I've got to lead him to the station 
with an oat-measure, I don’t see where the ad- 
vantage comes 1n!"" she cried, impatiently. ‘Ben, 
what are we to do?’ 

“Children, what's keepmg you?” called Mrs. 
Becket from the door. ‘You must hurry, Alice, 
or you will not be in time.” 


A little 


“Come, good 


**Mother,”’ she answered, ‘the horse won't go 
a step on the ice.”’ 

Mrs. Becket hurried out. 

“You never will get to the station with that 
horse,”’ she said. It was quite plain that she was 
right. 

“But I can get her there, mother,” said Ben, 
suddenly, “if you don’t mind—and if she isn't 
afraid,’ turning to his sister. 

“Afraid df what?’ asked the girl. 

“Afraid to ride down the mountain on my big 
sled.”’ 

“With you?” 

“Of course with me. You'd make a good hand 
at steering, wouldn't you ?” 

“Yes, I'll go—if mother'll let me,’ she said, 
turning an appealing face to Mrs. Becket. 

“It’s the only way, mother, and I'll take care 
of her,’’ said Ben. 

Mrs. Becket did not deliberate long. It must 
be decided at once, and perhaps her daughter's 
future was at stake. 

“Come!” she said. They ran into the house, 
and soon, her wraps and waterproof thrown on, 
a package of cookies and apples in her pocket, 
and her little satchel in her hand, Allie came out 
| of the door. : 

In a moment Ben, who had meantime put up 
the horse, had tucked her snugly into the front of 
the long, home-made sled, and had jumped on 
with his feet out behind. 

Allie bent her head to the left so as not to ob- 
struct his vision, and in ten seconds more they 
were beyond the first ‘“thank-ye-ma’am,’’ and 
out of sight of Mrs. Becket, who stood in the gate- 
way. 


What a glorious ride it was! Nota ride, but a 
flight did it seem as they sped down the icy 
mountain almost as fast as an express train could 
travel. Fortunately the wind was at their backs. 
If the icy mist had driven into their faces the ride 
would have been impossible. 

*‘Somebody’s coming up the mountain, Ben!” 
said Allie, suddenly. 

“Well, let him turn out then, there’s room 
enough to let us pass.” 

‘He tsn’¢ turning out! Call to him, Ben.” 

‘“‘Hi, there!’* yelled Ben at 
the top of but the 
driver of the approaching ox- 
team paid no attention to the 
eall. 

“O Ben,’ cried Allie in hor- 
ror, ‘it’s Nate Adams, and he’s 
drunk !”" 


his voice, 


All this had passed in hardly 
more than an instant, and mean- 
time the sled on which Ben and 
Alice were seated was flying 
toward the approaching team. 

They could not stop the sled, 
as well might one think of stop- 
ping a storm. Nor could they 
slip off it. To attempt that 
might mean instant death for 
one or both of them. Moreover, 
the road was a cut at that point, 
and the sled could not be run 

, upon the bank. 

Allie was praying, although 
her white lips were unable to 
move. ._Ben bent his head over 
her shoulder, and said in her 
ear: 

“Hold on like grim death, 
Allie; we'll get through all 

\ right, we'll reach Denman’s pas- 
ture before we meet the team.”’ 
‘‘Denman’s pasture’’ was an almost level strip, 
about six rods in width, which opened directly off 
the road—a little table-land with the sloping 
| mountain wall on one side, and an abrupt descent 
on the other. 
| But could they reach it? That was the ques- 
tion that flitted through Ben’s brain again and 
again, quicker than light. 
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Yes; they were just in time. Here was Den- 
man’s pasture, and the team still two rods away! 
Ben threw himself sidewise to turn the sled upon 
the level ground, but even here, where the road 
was far less steep than on any other part of the 
mountain, it was not easy to make the sled 
respond, and half the ‘‘table’’ was passed before 
the sled crossed its border. 

The momentum still great, and after 
whirling completely around, the sled went over 
the rock, and landed in a snowbank nearly 
twenty feet below. 

A scream from Allie as they went over was 
quickly stifled in the snow, and when Ben scram- 
bled to his feet his sister and the sled were no- 
where in sight. 

But the break in the crust showed him where 
to look; so he thrust in his arms to the elbows, 
and found Allie’s fingers, which scarcely closed 
over his own. 

Snow flew in all directions for a minute, and 
then Alice was sitting on the strong crust of the 
drift, while Ben supported her with his arm, and 
tried to stop the blood which was flowing from 
her fingers. She had, indeed, held on “like grim 
death,’ and her hands, which had struck first, 
were badly cut by, the hard snow. 

“Poor Allfe! poor Allie!’’ Ben was saying, and 
each word was almost a sob. He had never 
before seen his strong sister in even an approach 
to fainting, and thought she must be dying. 

‘‘Never mind, Ben,”’ she said, lifting her head 
from his shoulder, and looking at him in pleased 
surprise at the unlooked-for tenderness. ‘I’m 
not hurt much, but I was terribly frightened.”’ 

“Can you stand up, dear? Rest against this 
tree for a minute till I get the sled out, and then 
I’ll take you home.” 

‘‘Home!”’ the word roused her instantly. Strug- 
gling to her feet she peered through the sleet 
down into the valley, where the railroad was in 
view for miles. _ 

“No,” she said, ‘“‘we will go to the station, 
and we shall have to hurry. Here, tear 
your handkerchief into strips, and tie up 
my hands, quick !” 

“Allie, you don’t think I’m goin’ 
to take you to the train now— 
after this!” 

**Yes, I do.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t do 
you’re goin’ home.” 

“I’m not going up that 
mountain to-day, Ben 
Becket, not one step! So 
if you won’t take me, I 
shall go alone.” 
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He shook the snow from the buffalo- 
robe, and placed it on the sled. 

They soon reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, and then Ben took the rope around his 


waist and started for the station, now but a short 


distance away. 


The “station’’ was simply a large box, where 
trains did not stop unless signalled, but the con- 
ductor of the train fortunately saw Ben hurrying 


over the icy 

stopped the train. 
“Well, youngster,” 

take a team, or wait for a pleasant day ?”’ 


Then seeing the bandages on Allie’s hands, one 
of which pressed a handkerchief to her smarting | 
cheek, he stepped from the platform with a sym- 


pathetic expression on his kind old face. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Mrs. Price took Allie to her own house, for a 
short rest, when the train reached Harwood, and 
then sent her to the place where the competition 
was to take place, refreshed and ready to do her 
best. 

In two or three weeks the ‘“notification’’ came 
to Allie, the notification of the award which each 
competitor was to receive, and Ben said as he 
came up from the post-office with it, ‘“‘Here’s your 
big envelope.” 

He said it somewhat superciliously. Ben had 
never had so much confidence in his sister’s ability 
as the rest of the family; but he changed his 
mind very shortly, for the notification was a per- 
sonal one, to the effect that Miss Alice Becket was 
the winner of the scholarship. 

It is now five years since Allie added M. D. to 
her name, and the little farm on the mountain- 
top, if it does not yield better crops, is the home 
of a more prosperous family than it was on that 
cold winter morning when Ben was tricked into 
early rising. 

Alice comes home as often as she can be spared 
from her practice, and she never passes the point | 
where the hill road broadens out into Denman’s 
pasture without thinking how narrowly she es- | 
caped death when she was setting out to win ae 
scholarship. NELLIE E. 
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C. Scort. 
——_—__~<or 


For the Companion. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. | 


THE MOON. 
By Prof. E. S. Holden, Director Lick Observatory, Cal. 
If you should go to one of the famous observa- 
tories of Europe, for instance to that of Green- 
wich, you would very likely find it surrounded by 
,a high wall, 
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keeper, who would not let you in at all unless 
you brought a special letter to the astronomer. 


ground, pulled the bell-rope and | Even if you should get in, there would be little 


chance of your looking through the telescopes, 


said he, ‘‘why didn’t you | which are kept for purely scientific uses. 


In America it is usually different. In many 


in the week, the remaining nights being kept for 
astronomical work. 





‘‘How did it happen ? Where is she going ?”’ he | try is very largely due to the example and precept 


asked in a breath. 
Ben hurriedly explained. 


you?” asked the boy, 
used up. 


anxiously ; 
I'd go with her if there was any way 


of a very great and good man, Professor Henry, 


who was for many years the chief of the Smith- | 
“You'll look out for her, conductor, won’t | sonian Institution in Washington. 


He was never | 


“she’s most | tired of insisting that scientific establishments, | joined 


| including observ atories, should attend not only to | 


of getting word to mother, but she’d worry if I | their main business,— 


didn’t get home.”’ 

“I'll look out for her—my wife is on the train 
and she'll take care of her,’’ said the conductor 
as he helped Allie up the car steps. 

Ben turned wearily to his trip up the mountain. 


‘Here, Jane, is a patient for you,”’ said the | 


conductor, Mr. Price, introducing her to his wife. 
“Why, you poor child,” 
when Allie was seated opposite her. 
“It’s nothing but my fingers, madam,” 
ness. ‘Just fix my right-hand fingers, please, t 
keep them from getting stiff.’’ 


“Oh, they won’t get stiff, my child; or if they | 


do it’ll be only for a day or two.” 


care about to-morrow. 


the lady exclaimed, 


said | 
Allie, somewhat embarrassed by the lady’s kind- | 


| the advancement of sci- 
}ence,—but also to the 
diffusion of knowledge. 
| Professor Henry lived 
long enough to impress 
this idea as a duty upon 
la whole generation of 
| younger men, who are 
|}now at the head of 
various scientific insti- 
tutions in the United 
» | States. 

At the Lick Observa- 
tory, which was found- 


’ 
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Fig. 


peak, on a little flat space which has been lev elled 
off to receive it. 
see the magnificent telescope that is Mr. Lick’s | 
gift to California and to the world. 


p | ]% 
© Hrocellarum 9 by 


| observatories visitors are admitted on one night | 


I think the more liberal spirit in our own coun- | 
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Under the great dome he would 





what would the moon be like? As we 
look at it with | 
the naked eye, | 
it seems a shin- | 
ing, brilliant 
dise, with a few 
darker spots on 
it, which make 


the face of the | 
Man in the 
Moon. If you 


just glance at it, 
the image is a 
full face; but if 
you look more 
carefully, it 
changes into a 
profile of aman’s 
head, with the | 
eyes turned to| 
the left. 








Fig. 3. 


moon was another earth, and they called the dark 
regions, “‘seas,” and the brighter ones ‘“con- 
tinents.’’ Some of them, however, declared that 
it was nothing but a great metallic mirror in the 
sky, and that the seas and continents of the moon 
were nothing but the reflections of the land and 
water on the earth. 

Wise and thoughtful as some of the ancient 


philosophers were, they could not go very far in 


their study of the moon, for lack of some definite 
knowledge to speculate upon. 
By and by, in 1609, Galileo made his first 
telescopes. They were a little more 
powerful than our common opera- 
glasses, which magnify about two 
and one-half to three times, 
though they were not such ex- 
cellent instruments in many 
respects; but they sufficed 
to add a multitude of new 
facts on which to reason. 
Milton made a visit to 
Galileo, and undoubted- 
ly saw the moon through 
the telescope he had 
made. In his ‘‘Paradise 
Lost”’ he tells us how 
Galileo, “the Tuscan 
artist,’” could ‘descry 
rivers and mountains 
on her spotty globe.”’ 
Galileo began to make 
a map of the moon, lay- 
ing down the principal 
mountain - chains 
and peaks, and he 
even estimated the 
height of some of them 
by measuring the length 
of their shadows. 
The mountains on the moon 
are only in a few places arranged 
in chains, like ours on the earth. 
The pictures in this article give a bet- 
ter idea of what they are like than any 
description can give. The typical form 
is a ring-shaped wall, ten, twenty, 
thirty, even sixty miles in diameter, 
surrounding a fairly level plain, with 
| usually a central peak. 
| Kepler supposed these walls to be the 
| fortifications of the Selenites,—people 
that he fancied lived in the moon,—but 
| they really are the rims of great extinct 
| volcanoes. 
On the inside faces of these walls 
| are great terraces, or steps, extending 
| around the interior like sea-beaches. 
The old floor of the crater was much 
higher than the one we see now, and 
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feet, 


floor. 
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Harwood to compete for the scholarship, and I | | diffuse knowledge among the hundreds and thou- | or the inside walls of many lunar craters. 


must be able to write, of course; penmanshir 
may decide the contest if two papers show equa 
merit, so that’s why it won't be of any use t 


have my fingers limber to-morrow if they’re stiff tors’ nights,—Saturdays,—he would see the great | labor. 


to-day.” 


D | sands of people who visit us every year. 
1] 


»|to climb up Mount Hamilton on one of our visi- 





been obtained - 





the outer walls in one of these terraces. 
hot lava underneath the floor was con- 
stantly pouring out through | 
making 
the floor of the crater heav- 
ier, and emptying the space 


below. 
By and by the whole | 
floor would suddenly sink 


a thousand or five thousand 
and high up on the 
walls we can still see the | 
terraces left there at each 
successive fall of the crater 


At the volcano of Kilauea, | 
in Hawaii, exactly the same 
ed by Mr. Lick in order that it might be “made. | thing is happening to-day, and the old beaches, 
“Yes, but they mustn’t get stiff to-day, I don’t | useful in promoting science,” we attend to the | | or terraces, are plainly to be seen far up on the 


You see I'm going to| other half of our duty also, and endeavor to | cliffs. Just such terraces are found in abundance 


I should like to give you a notion of the way 
If one of the readers of The Companion were | in which our present knowledge of the moon has | 
-by what immense and patient | 


Galileo, Kepler and a host of the astron- 
| observatory perched at the very summit of the omers of the seventeenth century observed the 
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moon, made maps of its surface, and drawings 
of its separate craters. 


The greatest service was done by Hevelius, at 


| Danzig, whose Selenographia (1647) is a huge 
it were a moonlight night, the telescope | folio of five hundred pages, with forty copper- 
would surely be pointed at the moon, and the | plates drawn and etched by himself. 


In those 


visitor would have a chance to see for himself | days an astronomer had to do everything, and 
just what the moon is like, and to ask any ques- | Hevelius printed and illustrated his own books 
tions he pleased. 

Now 


| after he had made the astronomical observations 
| which they described. 


For a hundred years Hevelius’s chart continued 
to be the best. Hevelius’s observatory, with all 
his instruments, and with nearly the whole edi- 


| tion of one of his books,—which he had printed 


but not yet bound and distributed,—was destroyed 
by a great fire in 1679. Of all his copperplates, 


| only one exists to-day, and that is a map of the 


full moon which some thrifty person had made 
into a tea-tray ! 

Many of the objects on the moon are still called 
by the names which Hevelius gave to them, such 
as the mountain -chains of the (lunar) Alps, 
Apennines, and so forth, and the seas—so-called— 
of Serenity, and so forth—Mare Serenitatis. It 
must not be supposed that he considered the great 
level plains of the moon as real seas and lakes; 


| he expressly said that he did not. 


A lunar map by Riccioli (1651) gave the names 
of celebrated philosophers and astronomers to the 
different mountains. This system—not a very 


The ancients | good one—is in use to-day. 
thought that the | 


As science grew more and more exacting, the 
maps and measures of 
Mayer (1748), Schroe- 
ter (1791), Lohrmann 
(1824), and of Beer and 
Maedler (1836), began 
to be marvellously com- 
plete. The best of these 
maps were three feet in 
diameter, so that an 
inch was about fifty 
miles. 

I suppose that there 
is no map of the State 
of Arkansas to-day, 
which is as accurate 
and as detailed as such maps of. the moon. 
Maedler worked at the construction of his map 
for six years, and it shows nearly everything that 
can be seen with a telescope of three and one-half 
inches aperture. 

The finest chart of the moon is, however, that 
of Dr. Julius Schmidt, lately Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Athens. It is six feet in diameter, 
and full of details. There are thirty-three thou- 
sand craters on it, for example, each one in its 
right shape and in its right place. The scale is 
about one inch to twenty-five miles, as 1f, for 
examp.e, we drew the State of Connecticut on a 
| rather large visiting-card. 
| Schmidt’s observations on the moon extend 
over thirty-four vears, from 1840 to 1874. When 
he was only fourteen years old he began to make 
drawings of the moon as it appeared through a 
small telescope, and this labor of love was con- 

Ss tinued for nearly 
the whole of his life. 
The final result is 
wonderful, and it 
ean hardly be im- 
proved upon for the 
purpose which he 
had in view. 

Now, what was 
this purpose? The 
object of all astro- 
nomical observation 
is to find out the 
laws which govern 
the heavenly bod- 
ies; and to discover 
these laws we must 
usually find out first 
what changes are 
taking place in the 
body, and then sec- 
ondly, why they 
take place. 

The object of these 
elaborate maps, into 
which men put the 





Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5. 
| working energy of a lifetime, is to make such 
accurate delineations of the moon’s surface that a 
change can be detected if it takes place. Schmidt’s 
map is so detailed and so accurate that if two 
square miles or so of the surface were materially 
changed, the change could be detected. 


It is as if some one were watching the United 
States with a large telescope from somewhere off 
in space, and were able to say when a very large 
farm in Minnesota was first broken, and the veg- 
etation turned from green grass into yellow wheat. 

There have been only two material changes in 
|the moon really proved, and one of these was 
discovered, and the other verified, by Schmidt. In 
the first a deep crater-pit (Linne) was filled up; 
in the other a new depression (Hyginus) was 
| formed in the midst of a plain. 

Photography is sure to become an invaluable 
means of research in such questions. The com- 
parison of two photographs will vield evidence of 
far greater certainty than can be had from even 
the best drawings. 

At the Lick Observatory we have already mac: 
very promising experiments in this direction, ani 
I do not despair of obtaining a map of the moon 
as large as Schmidt’s which will show far more 
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than his, and with each detail impartially and | the cuts of this article. Archimedes is just ten | Two nurses are in charge of the party, cos- | 


naturally depicted. Comparisons of such a map 
with the moon or with other photographs will 
surely detect any changes that may occur, and 
each one of these changes will help us to under- | 
stand the nature of things at the moon’s surface. | 

Certainly all conditions are very different there 
from those which prevail on the earth. There is 
practically no atmosphere; a barometer on the 
moon would not stand higher than one-twenty- } 
fifth of an inch, instead of at thirty inches as we | 
have it; and if there is any water, it is surely in 
the form of ice or snow. 

Gravitation acts to pull down mountains and | 
to fill up valleys on the moon as on the earth; but | 
frost, melting and freezing, which is our great | 
agent in such changes, probably does not act on | 
the moon’s surface. It is more than probable | 
that the temperature is never above freezing at all. | 

There are one or two things about the moon 
that every one should know. Let me mention | 
them. | 

How bright is the full moon, do you think ? | 
Suppose you look up at the moon on the next | 
clear night. The sky is a pure, pale blue and the 
moon is almost dazzlingly bright against it. [If | 
the whole canopy of the sky were made up of full | 
moons, and if one were in the centre of such a} 
shining shell, one might think that the glare 
would be intolerable. 

But let us see. This very same moon you have 
often seen in the daytime as a pale white disc just | 
barely visible against the background of the sky. | 
In fact, unless you know exactly where to look, 
you may require a minute or two to find it. 

This means that the daylight sky is not so very 
different in brilliancy from the nearly full moon; | 
or it means that you could very well live under a | 
sky whose every part was just as bright as the 
moon itself. 

We may say, then, that the brightness of the 
moon is not so very much greater than the bright- 
ness of the same area of sky. The total light of 
the full moon can be compared with the total 
light of the sun, though it is a very difficult prob- 
lem, and the result will be that the sun is as bright 
as six hundred and eighty thousand full moons! 

Once again, you ought to know and remember 
how large the moon is. Its diameter is about two 
thousand miles—one-fourth of the earth—and its | 
angular diameter is about half a degree. As 
there are one hundred and eighty degrees from 
the east point to the west point of the horizon 
measured through the zenith, there is room for 
three hundred and sixty full moons in an arch 
spanning the heavens from east to west, each one | 
touching the rims of those next it. 

Another thing, too, you should notice and 
understand. The moon looks larger near the | 
horizon than it does when it is overhead. The 
common explanation of this fact is essentially 
the true one; that 1s, the low moon is near 
enough to the horizon to be compared with hills, 
or trees or houses, and consequently it looks 
large; while the high moon is isolated, and one 
has no term of comparison. 

In both cases the angular diameter is about | 
half a degree, as you can prove for yourself with 
a little ingenuity. 

One of the very commonest and most natural | 
of questions is whether there is “life’’ on the | 
moon. If it is meant by this, Are there men | 
there,—people like ourselves,—it is safe to say no. 


There may be vegetable life which, like Arctic | parted in the centre, and back-stitched to look | shoulder and points off as if struck with an idea, 


mosses, will resist such intense cold; and it is | 


possible to imagine animal life which could exist | back-stitching at an interval of an inch, and oth- | very simply dressed in a loose white waist, dark 
|ers thus arranged on each side, will give the | skirt held up by one strap of same color as the 

But we can form no accurate conception of | appearance of crimped hair. The face is made by | skirt, which strap crosses from right to left over 
“life” under such conditions; and while its exis- | painting the cheeks with a bright red color, the | the shoulder. 


almost without air. 


tence cannot be flatly denied, it is safe to say that | 
it is almost certain that no life at all is to be | 
found on the moon, and perfectly certain that | 
there is no human life there. | 

The moon is essentially a dead world. Even 
the voleanoes are long since inactive. There is | 


no air, or next to none, and hence there can be | 
no sound. There is no free, flowing water—only | 


eternal ice and snow at the best. 

All is cold, silent, dead. 
what the earth must some day become; for all 
our life depends upon our regular supply of heat 
from the sun. We are spending this capital, and 
by and by we shall have spent it all. When that 
time comes the earth will be like the moon. 

There is something immensely impressive in 
following out the full course of the history of a 
planet, from its birth down to its death; but there 
need be nothing depressing or disheartening. 
The immortal part of us is independent of material 
change and decay. 

Now let us come back to the question with 
Which we started; how do you suppose the moon 
would look in the great telescope ? 

The easiest way to understand just what you 


Would see is to examine the illustrations in this | mattress is used instead of yarn for the hair. | they entered. Poor Mignon goes to work steadily, 
| The eyes may be painted to suit, and when a_ trying in turn each variety for a little while, then, 
| china doll is needed, the eyebrows may curl up-| despairing of being able to complete all the 
| ward. 


article very carefully. They are taken either 
from photographs, or from very careful drawings, 
or from equally careful plaster models. 

In these cuts you have a view of the moon as a 
Whole, and of certain parts of it on a large scale. 

Fig. lis a map of the moon, from Young’s 
Astronomy. Only the more important features 
are laid down on the map. The points N., E., S., 
W., are marked as they appear in an inverting 
telescope. If you are observing with an opera- 


| 


It is a picture, too, of | 





glass, you must turn the picture upside down. 


degrees north of Huyghens. 

Fig. 2 shows the lunar Apennines and _ the | 
crater Archimedes, after a plaster model by 
Nasmyth. The highest peak of the Apennines is 
eighteen thousand five hundred feet. Archimedes, 
the largest crater, is fifty miles in diameter, and 
its wall is full of terraces. The crater nearest to | 
Archimedes is Autolycus, and the one just below | 
the latter is Aristillus. Aristillus is thirty-four 
miles in diameter, and eleven thousand feet deep, 
and is an excellent example of a ring crater with 
a central mountain. Radiating streams of lava 
extend into the plain around it. 

Notice in Fig. 2 how the shadows show where 
the sun must be. By measuring the length of 





| these, the height of every peak can he determined. 


Another curious feature of the moon—radiating 
cracks in the surface—is well shown in this 
picture. 

Fig. 3 shows the lunar crater Gassendi. Com- 
pare this drawing with Schmidt’s map (Fig. 4). 
Gassendi is fifty-five miles in diameter, with an 
area of no less than two thousand square miles. 
The principal peaks are ten thousand feet high. 

The bright streaks on the floor of the crater 
shown in Fig. 3, and more accurately in Fig. 4, 
are ridls or cracks filled up with lava, probably. 
So carefully has this crater been studied that 
more than thirty such rills are known now. It 
is worth while to map them so carefully because 
the newest formations are, of course, on top, and 
in this way we have some idea of the order-in 
which the present features were formed. 

Fig. 5 is a reproduction of a photograph of the 
moon taken at the Lick Observatory in August, 
1888. The diameter of the original picture is five | 
and a half inches. If you will take the next | 
opportunity and examine the moon for yourself 
with an opera-glass,—or, better, with a powerful 
field-glass,—you will have a real basis for your | 
future knowledge. 

If you should ever be able to look at the moon 
through a larger telescope, you will know exactly 
what to look for; and if you will think a little 
about what is written here, and especially about 
what you have seen for yourself, you will have a 
whole volume of questions to ask. If you will 
come to the Lick Observatory, some of us will be 
glad to try to answer them. 


+e 


For the Companion. 


WINTER EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Rag-Babies’ Ball. 


The ‘‘rag-babies’ ball’”’ is a never-failing source 
of amusement, and both young and old can par- 
ticipate in it. 

All are dressed as rag-babies, with the masks 
described below, a short calico dress of red, yellow 
or any bright color, gathered at the shoulders and 
waist. The feet, legs, arms and hands are cov- 
ered with cotton hose; those covering the hand 
are sewed into the form of a hand, the rougher 
the better. 

The mask is made by placing a yard of white | 
cheese-cloth over the head, and drawing it down | 
over the whole head, and sewing it firmly over | 
the shoulders and neck, front and back, the seams 
being concealed by the dress. Cover the back 
part with black Germantown worsted, which is | 





Another row of | 


like the parting of human hair. 


outline of the mouth in the same color, for which | 
rouge or cranberries may be used. 

Burnt cork will serve for the eyebrows, and | 
will also be useful 
in painting the 
whole face of the 
colored rag - ba- 
bies, which add to 
the effect, espec- 
ially when curled 
hair from an old 


end 


Boys and girls alike can be dressed in this style, 
and great variety be used in costume, studies for 
which can be found in every nursery. Even the 


| artist who decorates these rag-babies need not 


know who is going through the process, and the 
most amusing mistakes and adventures are sure 
to happen. 

The voices of the speakers may be changed by | 


Try to identify the places of the craters shown in | pieces of wax or chewing-gum held in the mouth. | places it in the tub, and washes away with all 









tumed in dark dresses, caps and kerchiefs. When 
all are ready, the rag-babies emerge in two lines 
from their dressing-rooms, and each takes the 
partner he first meets, and all march around the 
room until the ring is full and all are ready. 

They then proceed to form the Sicilian Circle, 
if a dancing-party is desired. 

If a concert is preferred, they march about the 
stage or one end of the room, and form in as 
many lines as the stage will accommodate com- 
fortably. The last line stands on tables placed in 








a row at the back of the room, the next on boxes, | 
and the others on the floor. 

At a signal from the nurse, all sing, keeping 
time with rattles. Elliot’s ‘‘Mother Goose’’ set 
to music, and “Nursery Quadrilles’’ by John 
Farmer, have plenty of music adapted to this 
concert, and the latter pieces furnish excellent 
material for a set of lively dances. 

At a pause, the boys in the line may fall down 
in a heap, limp and exhausted, and all must hang 
their arms listlessly by their sides, and when they 
stop singing, the rattles must drop from their 
hands, and the nurses must pretend to fasten 
them again in place with pins. 

For the dresses, old-fashioned red and yellow 
calico, with small figures, will be most useful. 
Much fun can be had in dressing and painting 
these quaint figures, and no one who sees or joins 
in it will ever forget the rag-babies’ ball! 


Household Fairies. 


This fascinating pantomime can be easily pre- 
pared by children in any room at short notice, 





with such appliances as any kitchen can supply, 
or be used on a stage to raise money for charity. 

Two proud sisters, richly 
dressed, enter at the same 
moment from two rear corners, 
or from any doors if no stage is 
used, in which case they may 
wear every-day dresses, with 
sheets or shawls pinned on the 
shoulders in a box-plait to train 
on the floor. 

They meet in the centre, ex- 
press great disgust at being 
obliged to do housework, to ex- 
press which they try various 
kinds of work for a moment, 
and the lady on the right goes to a churn, wash- 
tub and ironing table, while the lady on the left 
devotes a few moments to chopping hash, sweep- 
ing and folding clothes. 

Each pauses for a moment to come to the 
centre and complain to her sister in pantomime. 
The lady on the left touches her sister on the 


pon, 


fy Of 


and then goes off and drags in Mignon, who is 


One sister drags Mignon by her right arm to 
the churn, but hardly has she begun to work 
when the other sister seizes her by the left arm, 
and drags her across 
to the implements of 
work on the left side. 

The first sister then 
interrupts Mignon, 
and calls her attention 
to her own work in 
the same unkind man- 
ner. 

This action is kept 
up until Mignon has 
been introduced to 
each kind of work, 
and then the first 
proud sister advises 
her not to neglect any 
of the work on the 
right of the stage, and 
the second sister gives 
her the same order as 
to the work on the 
left, and both go out 
in the same manner as 


manifold tasks, she draws a chair to the centre 
and sinks down upon it to rest. 

Soon Mignon yawns, rubs her eyes, and grad- 
ually falls asleep, at which little fairies spring in 
haste from every basket, tub, churn, and table, 
and each works with might and main, two waltz 
rapidly around the room, one sweeping and the 
other dusting. 

The tiniest fairy 


takes up the washboard, 








her might. The others take their stations at 
churn, hash-bowl and ironing-board, and the 
scene becomes very animated, and never fails to 
please. 

Soon the busy fairies complete their kindly 
tasks, and after expressing their delight they 
join hands and dance gaily around Mignon ina 
merry ring, then dance wildly about the room, 
and form a line, and, led by the smallest, they 
march or waltz around each article of household 
furniture in a gay revel, swinging their arms up- 
lifted high above their heads, and as Mignon 
begins to show signs 
of waking, they 
vanish, and run off 
the stage. 


Mignon — slowly 
wakes, and seems 


to be alarmed at the 
lateness of the hour, 
and goes up to each 
implement in turn 
and expresses the 


greatest surprise 
that the work is 
all done. She then 


seizes a pan from 
the table, and using it as a tambourine, executes 
a burlesque ballet dance. 

Exhausted by her gay dance around the furni- 
ture, Mignon sinks into the chair just as the 
sisters enter from their sides of the stage, and 
each seizes her in turn and drags her as before 
up to the various implements in turn, and as 
they find the work all done they seem delighted, 
and embrace Mignon. 

The three dance around, and then join hands 
with Mignon in the centre, and balance to each 
side and forward to the front and retreat, then 
they stand still with uplifted hands. 

The fairies enter, thread in and out, go around 
the sisters, then each stands under the arches 
made by the uplifted hands of the sisters, the 
other fairies take their places on each side of the 
sisters in line, and all bow as the curtain falls. 

When this pantomime is prepared hastily the 
children may wear white dresses of any kind, 
with a little gilt paper sewed on; when presented 
in public a fairy dress is made by folding two 
cross pieces over the waist, and sewing six skirts 
of coarse tarlatan muslin into one band, and 
spangling the outer one with gilt paper stars. 









Sheets are used to 

cover the table-churn, 

basket and chairs behind 

which the fairies hide, when 

there are no folding doors or 

curtains. The fairies take their 

position in the basket, tub and churn of a barrel- 

churn, and hide under the tables and crossed 

chairs; a broom, feather-duster, hash-board and 
knife are also used. 


Cherubic Infantry. 


The many young people who have enjoyed the 
Cherubic Infantry, which has been performed in 
hundreds of places since its publication, will be 
pleased to hear of it in a new guise. 

Its author was invited to Hampton, Virginia, to 
raise money enough to support a Holly-Tree Inn 
for the scholars of the Normal Institute, and de- 
cided to use the material in an Art Exhibition of 
a rich and varied sort. Here were scholars of 
every hue, from the bronze to black, and copper 
color to clear white, and every type from Cauca- 
sian to darkest African. 

But the brightest and funniest of all this motley 
throng were the six lovely little bright black girls 
who personated the infantry. 

Seated on a long table close side by side, each 
wore a long robe reaching to the floor, and a close- 
fitting cap of white muslin, a bright sash around 
the waist. The effect of the shining black faces, 
bright eyes, laughing red lips and pearly teeth set 
off by the white costume was very picturesque 
and pretty. 

They were attended by their teacher dressed as 
a nurse, a beautiful woman with gentle manners 
and voice like a bird. They sang ‘‘Jack and Jill,” 
keeping time with their rattles, “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’’ to the music of their bowls and spoons, 
and as they tended their dolls sang ‘‘Rock-a-Bye 
Baby” in perfect time. 

Last of all they sang ‘‘Bye-Low Baby,” and all 
dropped asleep at the last word, each leaning on 
the next in a graceful row of sleeping cherubs. 

A group of real Sioux Indians next appeared 
in the real costumes of the tribe, now very hard 
to obtain, which were brought by their wearers 
from the far West. The weapons, skin-robes and 
household utensils were also correct, even to the 
frame, in which the real pappoose was strapped to 
the back of its squaw-mother. 

A most realistic scene followed, the dream of 
civilization, in which five races appeared in correct 
costume, each personated by a native of the 
country, the Polynesian in his huge feather head- 
dress, and shield and buckler of straw. 

The Chinese, Nubian, Ethiopian, Indian in war 
paint and in civilized costume, the colored soldier 
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in the uniform of the school, and in plantation 
garb. 

The performance was well patronized by guests 
from the Hygeia Hotel, including gentlemen and 
ladies from New York and Boston, who expressed 
their pleasure in prolonged applause. 

But anew surprise awaited them. A studio scene 
wasshown. Ina large frame fair teachers appear- 
ed as pictures, while in the foreground many | 
others personated classic statues very naturally. 

Soon in the midst of them a great bronze statue 
towered above all the rest on a high pedestal. The 
effect was wonderful. A bronze-colored muscular 
man, draped in cloth of the same color, stood in 
the attitude of the quoit-thrower, immovable and | 


The plaudits which greeted this unique 


grand. 
group pronounced it the most successful climax to | 


a very remarkable exhibition. 


2 
». 
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For the Companion. 


HIRAM’S BEAR. 


“Hi-rum! Wi-rum!” 
Mrs. Briggs stood in the open doorway, one 





hand resting 


grasping a two-tined steel fork, as she thus sent 


against the door-post, the other | 


her voice across the road, exploring the sheds 
and barnyard for her step-son Hiram. Nothing 
came of the but faint, derisive echo 
from the side of the old gray barn. 

Mrs. Briggs drew back jnto the kitchen, and 


search a 


the screen-door closed after her with a sharp 
snap. She stepped quickly across the floor, and | 
lifting a tin cover from a steaming iron kettle on 
the cooking-stove, thrust her fork energetically 
through the brown-jacketed potatoes that lay in | 


its depths. 
“Biscuits 
mos’ done, ’n’ not a sign of that boy yit! 


brown,”’ she muttered, ‘‘pertaters 
Beats 
me sometimes what men-folks was made for! I 
sh’d think the Lord ’d be mos’ tempted to sweep 
’em off the face the earth when He looks at ’em. 
I aint got His patience. I there he 
now !”” she added, in a different tone. 

A long, lank boy appeared outside the screen- 
Both his big hands were filled with brown 


declare is 


door. 


and white eggs. 

Mrs. Briggs dropped the 
three steps to the door, which she pulled open, 
gathered the eggs into her apron, and then hur- 
ried back to the stove, and began breaking them 
into a spider of hot fat that stood beside the po- 
tatoes. 

‘*Hens haint stole their nests, have they ?”’ She 
raised her voice a little to make herself heard 
above the sputtering of the fat. 

‘““No’m, guess not,’’ drawled Hiram. 

He finished rubbing his bare splay feet on the 
little braided rag-mat at the 
watching his step-mother as she flew from the | 
stove to the table, from the table to the pantry, 
and from the pantry to the stove again, but he 
attempted no reply to her curt: 

“Well, you was gone long enough to a-went to 
Bobadil. I begun to think you was makin’ hens, 
*n’ waitin’ for ’em to lay.” 

Soon the hired man, Leonard, came in from 
the shed, and they all sat down to the table. 
Then while he and Leonard despatched the butter- 
milk biscuits, the boiled potatoes and the fried 


kettle-cover, made 


’ 


door, and stood 


pork and eggs, and while Mrs. Briggs poured the 


coffee, Hiram ventured to say, his mouth filled 
with egg as he spoke, ‘Seen Rush Foss while 
I was out aft’ th’ eggs.’ ; 

**That’s what made you so long, then,’ said 
Mrs. Briggs, smartly, “‘gabbin’ with that brag!’’ 

“What's Rush got on 
hand to-day?” inquired 
Leonard, good-naturedly, 
as he jabbed his fork into 
the heart of fourth 
potato. 

The 
come 


his 


answer did not 
immediately. Hi- 
had to swallow is 
and wash it 
with half acupful of rye 
coffee. 

“Wal,” he said at last, 
bear-story 


ram 


egg down 


‘she’s got a 


now.” 
‘Bear!’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Briggs, contemptu- 
ously. ‘He'd never get 
near ¢nough to a bear to 
know whether ’twas pink 
or sky-blue.”’ 
‘‘Haint killed none 
round here lately, has he?” 
query. 


was Len’s jocose 


‘“‘He aint nothin’ to do with it,’ said Hiram, 
stolidly. ‘It’s only what he’s heard. He says 
Perliny Hatch ’n’ Nora "Mandy Perkins went over 
ter Long Run yist’day, blackb’rin’, ’n’ they seen 
the They didn’t know what ‘twas first 
when they see somethin’ movin’ the bushes; but 


bear. 


they was kind of sca’t, ’n’ kep’ still, ’n’ they seen 
him all plain, pickin’ blackb'ries ’n’ eatin’ of ’em, 
jes’ like anybody.” 

Pickin’ *em with his han’s ’n’ puttin’ ’em in 
his mouth, wa'n’t he, sonny, or did he have a 
pickin’ dish "n’ a pail to empty ’em into ?’’ asked 
Leonard, patronizingly, as he left the table, pick- 
ing his ‘eeth with a bit of pine wood. 

Leonard was a few years older than Hiram, 


mouth, 
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and he seemed to consider that his longer expe- 
rience of life had given him the right to put all 
the pricks possible into it for the discipline of 
those who followed him. 


But Hiram was a poor subject for jests. He 


thrust the last half of a biscuit into his capacious 


and pushing back his chair, followed 
Leonard out to the barn. 

‘“‘We goin’ to mend the line fence this forenoon, 
Len?’’ was his question when he reached the 
barn door, where Len was stopping to eat an 


apple as easily as if breakfast had been over for 


hours. 

“Yas, ‘less you’re goin’ after th’ bear,’’ replied 
Len between two bites. 

Hiram went on to the tool-house without an- | 
swering, picked up his axe, and started for the | 
upper field. | 

Leonard followed, 
walked leisurely along. 

The morning in the field was a quiet one. Once 
Len cried, ‘There’s your 
bear, Hi! Shoot ’im quick 
with a fence-stake!"" when 
a squirrel skipped along 
a neighboring stone-wall. 
He made other facetious 
remarks, which he enjoyed 


eating his apple as he 


immensely, when the sum- 
mer wind or a bird stirred 
an alder thicket near them. 

Hiram answered all his 
jokes with a quiet grin or 
especially energetic blows 
of his axe. He would have 
let the bear-story go as one 
of Rush’s extravagances if 
Len had not kept it contin- 
ually before him. 

At dinner the truth of 
the story was, to his mind 
at least, confirmed. Mrs. 
Briggs said the minister 
had called on her in the 
forenoon, and he was half 
inclined to believe in Rush, this time, at any rate. 

“It’s been so dry on the mountings,”’ said Mrs. 
Briggs, “he thinks it likely the bears is hungry, | 
and has come down to prowl round. Everybody 
knows they’re dretful fond of fruit, so most | 
likely the girls had the right of it. Nora "Mandy 
didn’t ought to go up there berryin’ ’thout some- 
body to take care of her, did she, Len ?’’ added | 
Mrs. Briggs, mischievously. 


Len choked himself with hot Indian pudding, | 


as he mumbled something about “spose women- 
folks couldn’t do much, ketchin’ bears,’’ and 


then applied himself to mixing milk and sugar 
in his tea with great care and diligence. 


Mrs. Briggs absorbed herself in blueberry 
short-cake, and did not pursue the subject; half 


| to his regret. 


Hiram enjoyed Len’s embarrassment so much 
that he began to wake up. The minister believed 
in Rush, and Hiram believed in the minister. 
He didn’t think it possible a man could have so 
much to say as often as every Sunday unless he 
possessed a tremendous reserve of words that 
nobody had measured or could measure. 

After dinner he stood idly in the woodshed 
door, waiting for the clock to strike one, and 
wondering if there really was a bear about, when 
Len came out of the kitchen. 

Hiram heard him say, as he stood holding the 
door-latch in his hand, “I’m goin’ over to see 
Jim Nichols after supper, ’n’ if he thinks there’s 
anything in it, we'll turn out ’n’ have a hunt. 


Holloa, young feller, what you standin’ there 
for?” 
! 


he added, good-naturedly, as he saw 
Hiram. ‘You'd better be 
diggin’ them pertaters. I’m 
goin’ to cut second crop.”” 

He walked off toward the 
barn with his scythe, while 
Hiram went the opposite way 
into the garden. 

Hiram dreamed that after- 
noon as he never had before. 
The strokes of his hoe were 
aimed at the bear, the brown 
potatoes he unearthed were 
the dollars poor Bruin’s skin 
would bring, and the bounty 
the State would pay for kill- 
ing him. 

The afternoon was warm, 
and the sun beat down with 


back and bare neck. 
Once as he lifted his sweaty 
face, and drew his gingham 


| it, he saw 


shirt-sleeve across 


‘*Where’s Len ?”’ he asked, abruptly. 


“Down gittin’ second crop,’’ returned Hiram. 
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Mason t’ lend me his hound if I can,” and he | 
walked away whittling. 

Hiram’s hoe moved more slowly after Jim had | 
put the fence between them again. Len wouldn’t 
let him go on the hunt, he believed. 

“Tf he does, it’ll only be to Ing the carkis | 
home,”’ he said to himself, almost bitterly. | 
He had no doubt that Jim and Len would get 

Bruin if they went after him. 

When his work was done he lifted his heavy 
basket and started for the corn-barn, where the | 
potatoes were spread on the floor to dry before | 
going to the bins in the cellar. | 

He heard a hoarse toot—toot—toot as he went 
up the path. Mrs. Briggs was blowing the great 
conch-shell she kept on the kitchen mantel to tell 
that the five o’clock supper was on the table; but 
Hiram stopped to dream a few minutes after he | 
had emptied the basket. 

He wondered what would happen if he should 
get a gun, of his own, perhaps, with the proceeds | 





of his potato-patch this year. The prospect was 
dazzling, too dazzling for him to consider long, 
so he put away his hoe, washed his hands in the 


tin basin that stood on a bench in the shed, and 


went in to supper. 
Mrs. Briggs thought he had been too busy 
hoeing to come in earlier, so she helped him lib- 


erally to new apple-sauce, and made no remarks | 


on his tardiness. 

She and Len were talking of going to the 
meadow the next day to look at the cranberries ; 
and before Hiram had eaten his third biscuit they 
| left the table, Len going to finish bunching his 
hay, and Mrs. Briggs to look after the milk. 
Hiram lingered until he had finished the last 
scrap of warm gingerbread, then he went to the 
pasture for the cows. 

All but one were waiting at the bars for him. 
Daffy, his own heifer, had failed to come up with 
the rest, and after the milking was over and the 
other work was done, Hiram insisted on going 
after her. 

“Want to go along, Len?’’ was the invitation 
he tossed carelessly to the young man as he 
started. Len declined. He had a little business 
‘over t’ th’ corner,’’ he said. ‘A little projec’”’ 
he was thinking about, ‘“‘me n’ Jim Nichols.” 

*P’r’aps I dunno what ’tis,’”’ chuckled Hiram, 
as he trudged off toward the pasture. ‘What 
would you say, ole man, ’f you knew I’d been in- 
vited to it? Jim’s a good feller if he can’t keep 
nothin’ ’tween his teeth,’’ added Hiram, stopping 
to pick a particularly luscious blackberry that 
overhung the path. 

Daffy was not in the pasture. 
her; she had always come at his call. 


Hiram called 
He tramped 


inevery direction, he even climbed a tall pine-tree 
to make an observation, but all to no purpose. 

After he came down from the tree he examined 
the fence for breaks. 
the pasture was made of great stumps and lo 
now partially decayed, with brush interwoven 
between them. 

Hiram found a place where the brush had been 
pulled away, and he thought it possible Daffy 


SS, 


and she and Daffy were friends. 





pected af treachery. 


breechy—nohow—that’s so! 


|to go on with the search. 


she went to the harn with the 


along cow-paths, he explored thickets, he looked | 


The fence at the back of 


might have got through into Captain Goodwin’s 
pasture. The Captain’s Jersey had been pastured 
with Mrs. Briggs’s cattle the previous summer, 


Hiram carefully looked over the fence he sus- 
*“T don’t b’lieve anything’s | 
midsummer heat on Hiram’s | been through here,” he said, ‘an’ Daffy haint a bit 


| He pondered a while longer, and then concluded | 
Captain Goodwin’s 
& man coming | pasture was a large one, and his house was two 
through the field that lay beyond the garden, and | miles away, on the farther side of it; but Hiram 
as the words “Jim Nichols’ left his lips, the | determined to go to the house if he didn’t find 
young man leaped the fence and stood beside him. | the heifer in the pasture, for, as he reasoned, if | 
toodwin cattle, the | 
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not far away half a dozen years before, and there 
might yet be creatures in these thickets an un- 
armed boy would not care to meet. 

The moaning of the pines was not reassuring. 


| He instinctively stooped and picked up a heavy 


pitch-pine knot that lay in the path. 

“Je—whew!”’ he exclaimed, as he raised it. 
“Aint that a staver! I'll take this home to burn 
in the fireplace some Sunday night aft’ it comes 
cooler.”’ 

He had passed over half the pasture, and would 
soon be out in sight of Captain Goodwin’s house, 
when an ominous stirring in a clump of bushes 
on his left startled him. 

His feet involuntarily stopped. 
his heart stopped, too. 

“Pooh, it’s nothin’ but Daffy now,” he said, 
collecting his wits, and making a forward move- 


He thought 


|ment, when the bushes opened and the bear 


stood before him. 

Hiram’s brain reeled. Then a low growl from 
the bear recalled his senses, 
and, scarcely knowing 
what he did, he raised his 
pine knot, and brought it 
down with all his strength. 

He had not aimed, he 
had no idea where the blow 
fell, but to his amazement 
Bruin toppled under it and 


fell on his side to the 
ground. 


Then in his terror the boy 
hailed blow after blow on 
the head of the bear, until, 
satisfied that the creature, 
which had not stirred after 
the first assault, must be 
dead, he rose to his feet, 
breathless and almost 
doubting his own being. 

He stood and stared at 
the dead body. Was that 
the bear? The bear Len 
meant to kill ? 

Hiram chuckled now. When he said “Len,” 
things began to seem real again. He must 
home and get some one to help him carry the 
bear to the house. 

He moved a few steps, but as soon as he had 
left his victim he doubted the whole affair. Per- 
haps he had only killed a big dog. 

He went back and looked the animal over. He 
felt the skin, the shape, the claws, and at last, 
exclaiming, “It is a bear if they is bears!’’ he 
started for home again, exultant. 
| What would Len say? And his mother? 
| Perhaps she would think him most as smart as 
Len, and Hiram’s lip came nearer curling than 
ever before, for to be treated like a little boy is 
one of the greatest trials of a big boy’s life. 

He had to sit down under the orchard fence 
awhile when he got almost home. He wanted to 
appear cool about his adventure, as if it were as 
tame a stroke of work as picking stones in the 
‘*Whitten pastur’.”’ 
| When he felt sufficiently calm, he went on 
| through the garden. 
| Mrs. Briggs’s voice came high and shrill 
| through an open window, ‘“’N’ then it’s all ready 
| to knead when I come down in the mornin’.”’ 

She was mixing bread in the pantry, and talk- 
ing to Esther Newbegin, who sat in the kitchen 
holding the cat. Len and Jim Nichols 
lounging on the doorstep. 

“Your cow fetched in first,’ said Jim, lazily, 
as Hiram came up. 

‘*Where’s she peen to ?”’ 

“Oh, she was mixed in ’long of Deacon Stover’s 
cows somehow, ’n‘ that smart youngster he’s got 
this summer never found it out. He tied her up, 
*n’ ’f the deacon hadn’t happened into the barn 
she’d ’a’ stayed till morning. ’S ‘twas they turned 
Jim liked 


go 


| 
| 


were 





| ° . , , 
| her int’ th’ road, ’n’ she come home.”’ 


| to tell the news. 
| ‘Walk didn’t amount to much, did it, young 


| > 


| man ?’’ said Len, as Jim finished. 
| “Something,” replied Hiram, dryly. He felt 


| that Len’s time for patronizing him was short. 
| He stepped over the young men, Jim holding 
| one of his feet playfully, while the other reached 
the threshold, and called, 
‘“‘Ma’am, can I take the drag ’n’ steers down 
to Goodwin’s pastur’ ?” 
Mrs. Briggs came out of the pantry. 
| ‘What do you mean, Hiram Briggs ?’ 
tone was reproachful. 

“I’ve killed the bear down there, an’ I want 
| ter git ’im home.”’ 

Hiram tried to speak carelessly, but it was 
only by an effort that he separated his tongue and 
the roof of his mouth. 

“Aint you ashamed to talk so! 
bear on the brain.” 

Mrs. Briggs thought this nonsense was being 
carried too far. 


Her 


You’ve all got 


hired man would only turn her into the pasture| The young men had not spoken, but Hiram 


“All right,”’ and Jim strode across the garden, | again the next morning. 
leaped the beet-bed, swung over the fence on the There was a fine moon almost at the full, and it 
other side, and disappeared behind the corn-barn. | would have been a great delight to the boy to be 
Hiram had turned the potatoes out of a dozen | out in the soft summer night if he had had com- 
| hills before Jim came back. As he stepped up| pany. Even at times much despised Leonard 
behind the boy, he asked, pleasantly, ‘*‘Want to} would have been vastly better than nobody. 
help hunt the bear, Hi ?”’ | He was not an imaginative boy. In the long, 
‘*When ?” | dark shadows stretching away from trees and 
“Oh, to-morrer night, I guess! Come over t’ | bowlders, he saw only shadows, but he remem- 
my house ‘long of Len after the chores is done. | bered with a little shiver as he passed through 
I'm goin’ over t’ Hunt’s Corner, ’n’ git Sam | a clump of young pines, that a wild-cat was killed 





persisted. 

“T aint foolin’, ma’am. I have truly ;” 
Esther Newhegin pushed by Mrs. Briggs, the cat 
in her arms, with, 

“Now, truly, Hi, be you foolin’ ?”’ 

“No, I aint foolin’. The bear’s down there, 
*n’ I want ter fetch ’im up to-night. Say, ma‘am, 
can I-take the drag ?”’ 

Mrs. Briggs was bewildered. 

“If you aint foolin’, Hi, we'll go with yer. 
said Jim, getting to his feet, “but if you're 


and 
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playin’ any game on us, we’ll jest lick ye, won’t 
we, Len ?”’ 

Len said yes, emphatically, and as Mrs. Briggs 
finally yielded to Hiram’s insistence, and con- 
sented to the drag’s bringing up ‘“‘all the bears 
Hi'll ever kill,’ the three set out for the pas- 
ture. 

Esther Newbegin only waited until they were 
out of sight before she ran to the Widow Sparks’s 
to tell the news. Benny Sparks immediately 
sped to the Starbirds’, and as Len and Jim told 
their business to the two or three people they 
met, the yard was well filled with men, women 
and children when the drag and the carcass of the 
bear reached Mrs. Briggs’s door. 

“Took ‘im right on the snout, ker-tunk!”’’ said 
old Caleb Milliken, as he examined the dead 
body. ‘You couldn’t do that agin in a lifetime, 


Hiram.” ANNIE M. L. Hawes. 





WARM WITHIN. 
Skies may be dark with storm, 
While fierce the north wind blows, 
Yet earth at heart is warm, 
And the snowdrift hides the rose. 
Cottage Hearth. —Celia Thaxter. 
—__—__++@-— —— 


For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 





A Hard Winter. 


As soon as the Navajos had entered the canon, I 
led my party down to the trail, and, under cover of 
the nvise of the hurrying animals, deployed in 
their rear without attracting attention. 

We had hardly done this when half a dozen rifle- 
shots rang out, and I knew that Sergeant Cunning- 
ham had secured his position. 

Almost at once, without whoop or other outery, 
the whole party of Indians came down in my direc- 
tion atarun. A few shots from us caused every 
pony to stop suddenly, and every rider went to 
the ground as if he had been killed. 

Dead silence ensued, so far as the savages were 
concerned, and lasted so long that we began to 
wonder whether our few shots could have anni- 
hilated the whole party, or whether they were de- 
vising a scheme to turn the tables against us. 

At last a voice called out, “Amigos!” (Friends.) 

I called upon them, in Spanish, to come in and 
surrender, one at a time. 

Soon a solitary figure came toward us, leading a 
pony, and when within our lines, laid down his 
arms, which were promptly gathered up by the 
two Cordovas, and taken with the pony to the rear. 
Warrior followed warrior, until all had surren- 
dered and were disarmed. 

By the time the last one came in day was break- 
ing, and we could see the sheep and other animals 
contentedly grazing in the valley which opened to 
the west. 

The Mexican captives were assembled, and 
found to consist of three young girls and six boys, 
ranging from ten to sixteen years of age. Cordova 
caused these—boys and girls, for all had been used 
to the care of sheep and cattle—to be mounted on 
Indian ponies, and set to work to turn the drove 
back to the valley near the camp. 

The prisoners were retained in a group until the 


last of the stock had passed, when a chief asked | 


permission to bring in the dead. Consent was 


given, and we soon saw the dead braves appear, | 


lashed across the backs of ponies. Thereupon we 
all started for camp. 

A troop of cavalry came from Santa Fé in an- 
swer to a dispatch, and took my prisoners to the 
reservation at Fort Sumner on the Pecos River. 

When all the cattle whose brands had been veri- 
fied by the claimants who came flocking in had 
been driven off, there remained unclaimed fifteen 
head, all without brands or marks. These were 
turned in with our beef herd, and 1 felt that I had 
recovered, with interest, all that I had lost in my 
first encounter with the Navajos. 

The autumn and winter, up to the middle of 
December, had been not unlike October in the 
Northern States; but on the fifteenth of that 
month about twelve inches of snow fell. Believ- 
ing that it had come to stay, I caused a sled to be 
made for hauling wood. The snow deepened 
rapidly. 

On the other side of the mountains, a dozen miles 
away, there was hardly any snow all winter, but I 
doubt if any New England or Northwestern winter 
was ever colder than that in our valley. 

The arrival in camp of a surgeon, sent to care 
for several sick who were getting beyond my 
skill, somewhat broke the monotony of my camp- 
life. Doctor Rankin moved into the adjoining 
room of the double cabin, but was seldom there 


except to sleep, spending his days and taking his | 


meals in my quarters. 

The weather constantly grew colder through 
January, and the snow deeper, so that it was impos- 
sible to pass out of the valley with either a wheeled 
vehicle or a sled. By constant daily use we kept 
the wood-road open and well trodden, and steadily 
increased the size of our woodpile against a possi- 
ble blockade. 


Before long we had reason to congratulate our- | 
selves upon our foresight, for on the twentieth of | 


January a storm set in which closed all communi- 
cation with the forest, and made scouting and 
Wwood-chopping impossible for the rest of the win- 
ter. As the cattle could no longer graze, all but 
four were butchered, and the frozen meat was 
hung up in the storehouse. 

I had no thermometer to indicate the tempera- 
ture, but it was so cold that the sentinel, let him 
Wrap himself never so thickly, could not walk the 
usual tour of two hours without freezing his nose, 
ears, fingers and feet. The thickest clothing seemed 
to afford no protection against the piercing wind. 

The tours of the sentinels were shortened to one 
hour, and then to half-an hour, and as the cold in- 


Jack Frost left on post, the solitary and eflicient 
sentinel, across whose beat no enemy would dare 
to venture. 

For a week this weather continued. No clouds 


swept along the surface of the valley so thickly as 
to give us but fitful glimpses of a cold, silvery sun 
through the haze of snow. 

Hungry gray wolves and coyotes prowled nightly 
about the storehouse, attracted by the smell of 
meat, picking up the scraps from the pantry, and 
mingling their howling, snarling and wrangling 
with the roaring of the storm. 

By the first week in February the gales had 
ceased, and a still, all-pervading cold reigned 
through the Valleys. The roads had been broken 
out, and the wood-hauling resumed, and the senti- 
nels again walked their beats. 

At that time I found our store of grain was 
nearly out, and sent to the quartermaster at head- 
quarters for a new supply. He directed me to 
purchase it of the Pueblo Indians at Jemez, and 
not to pay more than a certain price. I immedi- 
ately made preparations for the trip. 

From the top of our lookout the valley presented 
an unbroken sheet of snow, which we knew was 
from two to six feet deep. It certainly was a 
cheerless prospect, and the task of making a path 
over a trackless waste was not inviting. Some- 





would starve. 

I sent for Cordova, and found that he thought it 
possible to get through. Once in the forest, he 
said the snow would not be drifted, and with each 
mile travelled the snowfall would be lighter. 

The doctor expressed a desire to go with the 
party to Jemez. I gladly accepted his services, 


men and the two Mexicans made up the party. 

Next morning at six o’clock, in a biting atmos- 
phere, the detail left camp. 

A few hours later I waded to the lookout, and 
found the party had not gone much more than 
three miles. The animals were floundering along, 
and frequently the men dismounted and trod a 
path for them through a drift. It was noon before 





cae 


| the detail disappeared 
in the timber. 

I passed a day of dis- 
quiet. My thoughts con- 
stantly reverted to the 
struggling men and ani- 
mals. I had gone to bed 
}at night, and had slept, 
perhaps, an hour, when I 
was aroused by a furious knocking at my door, 
and a voice shouting, “Open the door, quick! 
quick!” 

Springing out of bed, I threw a billet of pitch- 
pine on the live coals and opened the door. The 
pine burst into a brilliant blaze, and by its light 
Doctor Rankin staggered into the room, grizzled 
from head to foot with frost. Without pausing to 
dress, I began to help him out of his wraps, over- 
coat, boots and stockings. 

The first glance at his face showed that his nose 
and ears were frozen, and upon further examina- 
tion the ends of his fingers and toes proved to be 
in the same condition. 

“Where are the men?” I asked. 

“Outside,” he shivered, rather than spoke. 

“AN of them?” 

“All but those Mexicans.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Don’t know—left them on the road.” 

“Are any of the men frozen?” 

“Yes, all, more or less. I think Corporal Coffey 
is the worst.” 

I ordered the doctor’s room turned into a tempo- 
rary hospital, a big fire started, and cots put up. 








Sullivan, the laundress, were on hand without 
being called, and were soon busy over the men. 

| Under direction of the doctor, I compounded 
| medicines and dressings, and all were made toler- 
ably comfortable. Corporal Coffey had nose, ears, 
| cheeks, fingers and one foot frozen, but not seri- 
ously. Two privates had escaped with frozen 
| ears. 

I learned from the men that the travelling had 
| improved after entering the forest, and grew grad- 
ually better as the party went on. At three o’clock 
they were within a mile of the crest of the Hot 


| doctor and the guides about the way, and the doctor 
decided to take a route against the advice of 
| Cordova. He soon became bewildered and lost. 

When he found he was wrong, the Mexicans had 
disappeared. They had dismounted from their 
animals, and slipped away into the forest. Not 
being able to find the right trail, the party was 
forced to return to camp. 

Next day, at noon, the sentinel reported two 
objects coming up the valley. Through my field- 
glass I made them out to be the guides, following 
| the path tocamp. They were making slow progress, 

and Manuel was assisting his father, who sank to 
the ground from time to time. 
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were in the sky—nothing but the flying snow, which | 


thing had to be done, however, or our animals | 


and placed him in command. A corporal, four | 


Several good nurses among the men, and Mrs. | 


Springs’ Cafion. Here a dispute arose between the | 
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two others, with blankets and cordials, to assist the 
| guides into camp. 
| When the men returned, I found that José Cor- 
|dova was frostbitten, and chilled apparently 
beyond hope of recovery. 


| From Manuel, who was but little affected, I} 
learned that as soon as they found the doctor was | 


determined to go wrong, he and his father dis- 
mounted and followed the trail back to Vallecitos, 
where they turned off to the cabin where I had 
| undergone a siege of the Navajos, intending to 
pass the night there. When they reached the butte 
they found that the éabin had been burned, only 
the chimney standing against the face of the rock. 
They built a fire, intending to pass the night, and 
return to camp next day, but the night was so cold 
that José was badly frozen. 
Before night Cordova sent for me, with a request 
to summon Padre Gutierrez from Jemez, in order 
that he might prepare for death. I had intended 


to make no further attempts to obtain corn from | 


Jemez, but Cordova’s request determined me to 
make one more attempt, and go myself in command. 

The following day, with a detail of the same 
number as on the preceding one, and made up in 
the same way, except that there were no guides, I 
left the valley for Jemez. There had been no wind, 
so that I was able to follow easily and quite rapidly 
the path which the other party had broken. 

At Caiioncito I left word with the family of Cor- 

dova of his misfortune, and a younger son and his 
| mother set off for the Valleys without delay. 

The dying scout was a man of note among his 
townsmen, being distinguished as a hunter and 
Indian fighter. During the time he had been at- 
tached to our camp, he had kept us well supplied 
with wild meat, and since snow fell had killed two 
panthers and three bears. 

One day in the autumn he brought in the scalps, 
weapons and ornaments of two Navajo warriors 
whom he had discovered lurking in the vicinity of 
our camp. Cordova always carried a bow and 

arrows, as well as his rifle. “It is well,’ he said, 
| “to be able to take a silent shot. In this country, 
| the very grass has ea 
It was long after dark when I reached Jemez, 
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The Return of the Cordovas. 
and delivered my message to Padre Gutierrez. 
He departed with two attendants, one carrying a 
lantern on a pule to show the trail. 

Next morning [ called on the chief of the Pueblo 
to see if any of his people would take corn to Los 
Valles Grandes for the price I was authorized to 
pay. 

No one was willing to do it, or for twice the price. 
I accordingly loaded the pack-saddles of our six 
mules with shelled corn, and set out at noon. 

Arrived at Caiioncito I secured quarters for the 
night with a Valencia family. By some unsoldierly 
oversight, in the bustle of leaving Jemez I had 
neglected to put in any lunch for myself for the 
road, and at Cainoncito 1 learned that the entire 
community were reduced, through bad crops and 
the Indian War, to a diet of beans. 

Over my head in the sala, where I slept with 


game-cocks, tied by their legs to opposite ends of 
a roost. I proposed to my host that one of these 
should be killed for my supper. My host said that 
nothing short of ten dollars could buy one of those 
roosters, for they were the champions of the whole 
region. 

In the light of the pitch-pine blaze of the fire. 
place the rival roosters crowed defiantly from the 
opposite ends of the pole. 


rooster sings, so clear,) said my host, gazing fondly 
at the red bird on the right end of the roost. 
“Valgame ! que pajarito tan hermoso es el mio !”’ 
(Bless me! what a beautiful bird is this of mine!) 
| replied the eldest son, admiring with equal fond- 
| ness the yellow trimmed fow!] on the left end of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


roost. 


Evidently, I was not to be allowed to make my | 


supper off one of these champions of the plaza de 
gallos, and upon further inquiry I learned there 
was not another fow! in town. 

I sent a note to Corporal Sullivan, directing him 
to deliver to the bearer a quantity of corn, the gov- 
ernment corn purchased at Jemez. Shortly after- 

| ward I heard the grating of a hand-mill in an ad- 


| joining room, and knew there was a prospect of | 


| corn-cakes for supper. In due time a bow! of sopa 
de frijoles and a stack of tortillas was set before me. 


ali the rest of the family, were roosting two lean | 


“Ay, como canta mi gallo, tan clare!” (How my 


creased, the guard was taken off entirely, and | I sent two men, mounted on mules and leading | After breakfast, the following morning, I paid 


my entertainers, and went out to oversee the pack- 
| ing of the mules. When it was completed, I noticed 
| that one bushel sack lay empty on the snow. 
“Where is the corn that was in that sack, Cor- 
| poral?” I asked. 
“That’s what the Lieutenant ate tor his supper 
and breakfast,” answered the Corporal. 

“You are sure you did not feed the mules from 
that sack?” 

“No, sir. Each mule was fed from a sack of his 
own pack.” 

“Do you mean to say those Mexicans used a 
bushel of shelled corn for my two meals?” 

“That’s what the young man said when he 
brought back the empty sack, sir.” 

It was useless to scold. The whole household 
had probably filled themselves from our corn. 
They sadly needed the food. 

Cordova died three days after our return, which 
was without adventure. His remains were buried 
on the ridge near the lookout, and the following 
spring a plain stone, the work of Private Thomas 
Clary, was placed over his grave. 





Under a cross, it bore the following inscription : 


AQUI YACE JOSE MARIA CORDOVA, 
VECINO DE CANONCITO, 
MORIDO DEL FRIO, EL DIA 15 DE FEBRERO, 
DEL ANO 1864. 
ORA POR EL, CHRISTIANO, POR Dios. 

{Here lies Joseph Maria Cordova, a native of 
Canoncito, who died of coid on the Lith of February, 
1864. Pray for him, Christian.] 

Spring opened early, and in March all the snow 
disappeared, and the green grass began to show 
throughout the valley.. One day word came from 
headquarters that the last band of Navajos had 
surrendered, and had gone to the reservation. We 
were ordered to prepare to join a column about to 
start for Arizona. 

On the ninth of June we left the scene of the 
adventures I have related, and at noon of that day 
I turned my horse, at the entrance of the forest, 
and took a last look at the broad, beautiful green 
valley surrounded by its granite peaks, never, in 
all probability, to see it again. 

Capt. C. A. CURTIS, U.S. A. 
The End. 
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For the Companion. 


CARNIVAL IN LIMA. 


The merry season of Carnival is prepared for 
by all Peruvians, several weeks in advance of the 
eventful period. Numberless cascarones, which 
are hollow shells, generally made of stearine or 
wax moulded in forms of tiny cannon, bunches of 
grapes, fish, and other articles, are filled with 
diluted Florida water. 

The cook saves all egg-shells whole, by blowing 
their contents out for culinary purposes, and then 
fills them with scented water. 

In many families bushels of cascarones are laid 
away for Carnival warfare, and a thriving trade is 
worked up each year by manufacturers and 
venders of the missiles thrown in the three days 
given over to the sports and license of the season. 

The Sunday previous to Ash-Wednesday opens 
the Carnival, and the exercises begin on that day 
soon after morning mass. 

About noon every house seems converted into a 
fortress, the inmates constituting the belligerents. 
Sefioras, seforitas and children hiding on balco- 
nies, peering out from behind screens, darting 
suddenly from all manner of strange places on the 
roofs, pelt cascarones at the passers by, and the 
sticky pieces of shell, fastening themselves upon 
the face, hair and clothing of the victims, make 
them look like animated pieces of papier-maché. 

The sweetness of the accompanying showers of 
| delicate perfume hardly compensates for the rude- 
ness. The cautious pedestrian, during Carnival, 
takes the middle of the street, and with an um- 
brella off the spring, ready to fly open in any 
direction, thinks himself well protected. 

But suddenly some powerful syringe throws out 
a stream of water from an unsuspected source, 
and the sparkling drops fall around him in 
showers. His scowls and other demonstrations of 
displeasure avail nothing, and he has only to pass 
jon to encounter, perhaps, a still more formidable 
drenching. 

This amusing sport forms itself into a kind of 
| thermometer, measuring the heat of temper in 
| different individuals. 
| The hot-blooded Irishman, when made the sport 
| of some fair one, involuntarily turns around, and 

makes use of very bad Spanish, if not bad Irish. 

The haughty Englishman is slow to perceive 
that his dignity has been encroached upon, but 
when he realizes that the time has come to laugh, 
| does so heartily. 

The natives enjoy the fun thoroughly, running 
the gauntlet with unequalled skill, pelting back 
their tantalizing tormentors, when they get a 
chance, and, with their spirits on the crescendo, 
reach a height of enjoyment a less excitable people 
‘an hardly understand. 

We were sitting in our hall by an open door one 
evening when the Carnival had just begun, as we 
felt the need of a little fresh air after the heat of 
the day, and were trusting to luck for our protec. 
tion, when several friends gathered round us. I 
ought to explain that any gentleman, whether 
acquaintance or stranger, is fair game for any 
lady during this season. 
| Almost before we were aware of it, we were 
| objectively engaged in the Carnival. 

We were reluctant to defend ourselves, as it was 
the Sabbath, and made a retreat as quickly as 
| possible, thoroughly perfumed with Florida water 
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administered by strangers passing, as well as by 
friends standing near. 
Very early the next morning 





, our young people 


awoke in a high state of nina over the ex-| but felt, after it was all over, like moralizir 
pected ‘festivities. Enough water lay secure in | upon the foolishness of keeping up such a mean- | 














































Carnival Fun in 


Lima. 


cascarones in our house to cause 
small scale. 

I soon saw that a general demoralization of the 
family had taken place, and that our patience 
would have to be maintained through much trib- 
ulation. Before the hour for breakfast the cloth- 
ing of each child was thoroughly soaked, and 
soon after breakfast they were saturated again. 

At eleven o’clock this wild sport was, by an ac- 
cident of the play, shifted to a neighboring native 
house, all the family taking an active part. The 
throwing of water was not confined to the garden ; 


a deluge on a 


rooms handsomely furnished, and halls richly | 


carpeted, were thrown open regardless of 
damage that would result from the play. 
The actors, 
ployed their skill and inventive faculties 
many an hour, and surprised each other with all 


the 


and the parties were obliged to laugh and make | 
the best of it. 


dressed in bathing costumes, em- | 
for | 


| 


manner of curious ways of applying the water. | 


The Carnival had resolved 
battle. 

According to the custom of the country, after 
the conflict was over and the participants had 
changed their clothing, the lady of the house 
served a lunch, over which a truce was established 
for a few hours. 

Tuesday night being the last of the Carnival 
proper, the excitement reaches its greatest height. 
Foreigners as well as natives, completely drawn 
under the influence of the absurd custom, enter 
into the sport with energy. 

Collected on the balconies and tops of the flat- 
roofed houses, they not only drench each other, 
but throw buckets full of water upon unfortunate 
persons passing by on the pavement. Those who 
think themselves safe in passing at a distance are 
reached by the aid of a hose. Bright-colored 
paints are also brought into requisition. 


itself into a mimic 


Some idea of the utter abandon of everybody 


at this time may 
incident : 


be gained from the following 
A day or two before Carnival a young 
lady anticipated the occasion by playing a little 
trick upon her dentist. 

He was putting a neat filling of gold into a 


tooth—one of those delicate and difficult pieces of | 


work of which a dentist is so proud—and was 
performing the most delicate part of his task, 
when the young lady quietly passed her arm 
around him, and bringing her hand up to his 
ear, burst a cascarone into it! 

He said it sounded like a thunder-clap. 

The water ran down his ear and neck; his 
nerves received a shock as from an electric battery. 
The job of dentistry was spoiled, the work had to 
be done over again, and the father had an in- 
creased bill to pay. But this was Carnival fun, 


THE YOUTH’S 


We enjoyed the novelty of this new experience, 


ig | 


ingless custom year after year. 

The Peruvians give themselves one day’ 
grace by finishing their Carnival season on | 
Ash-Wednesday. Each year, on this day, 
thousands of people visit La Punta, a lovely 
seaside resort situated a short distance from 
Lima. . 

Early on Wednesday morning begins the 
incessant tramp of men, women and children | 
flocking to the place of rendezvous. Wagons 
go by, trimmed with boughs of evergreen, in 
which whole families are packed, with cooking 
utensils and all kinds of crude conveniences 
for a day’s outing. 

The cars are crowded to suffocation, and 
gay horsemen keep the roads veiled with dust, 
through which the elegant carriages of the 
wealthy roll luxuriously along. 

We visited the impromptu encampment one 
Ash-Wednesday afternoon, and found our- 
selves suddenly in gypsy-land. 

Huts, constructed of shawls, blankets, 
boughs of trees and pieces of boards had 
been temporarily erected in lines forming 
little streets; within them were wild-look- | 
ing, dark-eyed Indians, coal-black negroes, 
and pretty Spanish girls. Some were danc- 
ing the Zamba-cueca, the national dance, to | 
the music of instruments which produced | 
such a weird, unearthly sound, that we | 
expected at any moment to see hobgoblins 
appear around us. On every side cooking | 
was going on. Stones from the shingle 
beach were used in making tiny ovens, 
and over the fire fishes were being broiled, 
kettles were hung, filled with green corn 

and other vegetables, coffee made, and 

indeed the air was so filled with 
savory smells that our appetite 
was sharpened into partaking of 
many of the dishes. 

Huge bowls of chicha, the na- 
tive beverage, were seen at every 
step, and every one was drinking. 
They stopped in the dance to 
drink; they drank standing and 
often, and this constant drinking 
excited them to the wildest revels. 
Thousands were upon the grounds, 
rushing about frantically, so that | 
one had to be on the alert to reach | 
points of safety. 

The pretty cottages by the sea- | 
shore were made doubly attractive | 
by bright flags waving over them, 
and handsomely dressed sefioritas 
promenading up and down the 
verandas. With Ash-Wednesday Carnival ends, 
and the six weeks of Lent are entered upon with 
a devotion and ritual prescribed by the Church | 
of Rome, preparatory to the sublimely solemn 
observance of Holy Week. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


There are probably not many Americans who | 
would not oppose with all their might any policy 
tending to make the United States an armed 
camp. No one wishes the rising generation to be 
trained to the profession of arms, and no one 
would like to see the land and sea forces so large 
that their very existence would be a temptation 
to engage in warlike enterprises. 


But a dislike of the militarism that prevails in | 


several of the countries of Europe, or opposition 
to war, does not require one to object to a reason- 
able system of national defence. 
peaceable the policy of the country may be, a 
war may come, unless the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant in advance any demand 


however preposterous or humiliating, that may be | 


made upon it. 

Let us illustrate what might occur by suppos- 
ing something which could not occur. Suppose 
Great Britain were to send word to the Secretary 
of State that it rejects every principle which im- 
plies that this government has any rights in Ber- 
ing Sea superior to those of any other country, 
or any control over the seal fishery. 


Suppose Lord Salisbury were to add that the | 


Queen’s government would regard the sending of 


a single armed vessel to Bering Sea, for the pur- 





pose of protecting the seal fishery, as an act of | 


war. 

The receipt of such a notice as that would cer- 
tainly lead to war. The country might be totally 
| unprepared to fight, but the people would de- 
mand, in a voice that would drown every remon- 
| strance by the advocates of peace, that such ar- 
rogance be resented. It might be deplorable that 


but human nature is so constituted that even the 
weakest and most defenceless nation that prizes 


swallow the insult. 

Were England to attack this country 
present unprotected state, 
mous injury 


in its 
it could inflict enor- 
before it met with a check. 


| 


even Italy, are so much stronger in the naval arm 
of the service than is the United States, that the 





train the youth of the land to the use of arms. hours! Why, 
But it would be reckless not to manufacture and | 
store a quantity of rifles and cannon, large and | 
small, for use in case of need. 


the navy of either of the great powers of Europe; 


| desire to occupy. 


| ready to defend itself from their assaults ; but not 


| to natives, and a portion of the legislative coun- 


No matter how | 


the warlike spirit should carry away the people, | 


independence would fight to the death rather than | 


And | 
not England alone, but Germany, France, and | 
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coast cities, New York, ese, Portland, San States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, ae ta 
Francisco and others, could be laid in ashes be- | some degree by Germany and Austria. 
fore they could be defended. 


In South 
America the form is sometimes used to establish 
Those who can recall the events of a few years }a dictatorship; but the value of the system has 


| past will be able to remember more than one | even there been recognized by its general adoption. 
| eunetion that might have led this country into | 
war, if there had not been good sense and a/jthe earth, of the constitutional, 
peaceable disposition on both sides. 
long ago there was a dispute about Samoa that | tory, inherited traits, and conditions of life—re- 
might easily have brought on a collision with | Placing, in some instances, institutions revered 
| Germany. 


The rapid spread, through so many regions of 
parliamentary 


Not very | dea, among races so exceedingly diverse in his- 


| for their great age—would seem to show that this 
Most of our diplomatic controversies with first- | system is the best so far devised by the wit of 


class powers, however, have been with Great | man, for the orderly government and growth of 
Britain. 
have been three subjects on which a great deal of | 
irritation has been excited : 
the Canadian fisheries, and now the Bering Sea | 
trouble. 


In the last quarter of a century there | nations. 
—~+oo—__—_——_ 
the Alabama claims, FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

“What lazy people!” called out a fresh young 
voice at the dining-room door. “Just begun your 
breakfast, and the sun has been up these two 
I’ve started on my list of calls!” 

There was laughter and welcome, but the dear- 
est face of all looked at the visitor a little gravely. 

“What is it, uncle?” she asked, as, at the close of 
the meal, he offered her his arm for the customary 
| walk on the porch. “Is my hat awry? Weren’t 
| the muffins good? Is the new lecture refractory?” 

“You call us lazy, do you? We all know it; but 
never forget, child, that in going before an audience 
you should compliment, not slander them.” 

Nowhere does “Well begun is half-done” apply 
better than in the case of first impressions. A 
little care at the beginning often saves great exer- 
tion farther on. 

“If my fairy godmother would make me beauti- 
ful just while I am being introduced to nice peo- 
ple,” a clever girl said to me, “I could manage the 
rest. At school, when distinguished visitors come 
to our table, Elizabeth has only to raise those 
violet eyes to have all the choice remarks addressed 
to her. It takes a week for my presence to be 
noticed.” 

Why is it we instinctively label our new acquain- 
tance as charming, delightful, refined, cultured, or 
| as shoddy, careless, aggressive? We do not know 
their characters; we only speak our first impres- 
sions. They may be wrong, but they are power- 
ful. 

“That woman’s hair is adorable, but its glory can 
never blind me to my first glimpse of it in curl- 
papers.” 

“T never heard of this book, but I caught one 

happy expression as I opened it at the counter, 
|} and brought it away.” 
The golden hair may have won the gentleman, 
| the book may have turned out utterly inane, but 
|THE SPREAD OF EUROPEAN IDEAS. | the one was against a hundred odds; the latter 
had a hundred in its favor. 

What people think is not, then, to be disregarded. 
A conciliatory tone may not be a crime. At any 
moment a new eye may be directed toward us, a 
new ear open to our speech. 

Those who remember how much first impressions 
count for are taught to be lenient toward others. 

Say to yourself, “I will let the rule work both 

yays. For myself, I will strive, whenever I hon- 
orably may, to make that good impression which 
will help me to friends and to influence; for oth- 
ers, I will remember that the character first dis- 
| played is often untrue and assumed—the rugged, 
defensive armor of a sensitive and ignorant, but 

beautiful, soul.” 


It is not wise to create a large army, or even to | 





Every one would oppose an attempt to match 


but men of all parties are now united in favor of 
replacing the old-fashioned and worn-out ships of 
the American fleets with swift cruisers that would 
be able to break the force of any attack that 
might be made suddenly upon the country. 
Perhaps it will not be long before there will 
also be provision for a moderate and yet adequate 
system of defence of the sea-coast. When such a 
system has been completed, the United States will 
be in exactly the position every nation should 
It will be strong enough to 
augh at the bluster of foreign governments, and 


1 


strong enough to swagger about and to threaten 
others. 











For the Companion. 
THE RACE. 
He = to run life’s race doth dare 
With wrong at heart, though fleet he flees, 


He may not win although he we 
The sandals of Hippomenes. 


But he who keeps a stainless soul, 
Albeit by pain and trial shod, 
Will reach at last the priceless goal 
That stands before the throne of God. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


——— 


Two notable gatherings took place in December 
at Calcutta, the capital of the great Asiatic Em- 
pire of Hindostan. One of these was the ‘“‘Na- 
| tional Indian Congress,”’ and the other, a confer- 
}ence to consider reforms in the social laws and 
customs of India. 

Both of these assemblages were composed of 
natives of various religious creeds. Among them 
were Hindoos, Mohammedans, Parsees and Chris- 
tians, and some Indians of high rank took part 
in the proceedings. 

The main subject discussed by the Congress | 
was whether a limited suffrage should be granted | 
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cil of the empire should be elected instead of 


being appointed, as at present, by the C Among the famous benefactions of American 
the Governor-General. | men of wealth are several which excel all others 
In the social conference various schemes of re- | in the respect that they are bestowed in a way to 
form were debated, the most notable proposition, | direct the energies of working people, stimulate 
perhaps, being one to abolish the present practice | their energies, and lend them a really helping 
of infant marriages. hand in their struggle with the world, often urged 
Both of these gatherings show how far Euro- | #@inst heavy odds. Conspicuous among benefac- 
* : 2 ee rent zs tions of this kind were those of Peter Cooper, of 
pean ideas of government and society have pene- | Maw Voek 

| trated among the native and heathen races of |— Recently a series of gifts of this nature, all 
| India. They understand the European political coming from one man, or from a single family, and 
system so far as to perceive the benefits of suf-| for the most part directed toward helping the 
frage and a share in legislation, and to seek for | deserving poor in a way which does not wound 
| them by meeting, and in earnest debate giving | their sense of honor or pauperize them, but, on the 
expression to their desire. contrary, tends to make them self-supporting, and 

India is not the only Asiatic nation which has 


increase their earnings, have been concentrated in 
P ‘ . : . the hands of a single and novel association. 

in recent years received and tried to realize Euro- e ” 

pean political ideas and forms. 


This is the Robert Treat Paine Association, re- 
cently organized in Boston, and so far as at present 
It was announced several months ago that the | constituted, composed entirely of members of one 
Shah Nazr-ed-din of Persia—the most despotic | family. 
of Asiatic rulers, who holds the lives and prop-| The association is a trust created and endowed 
| erty of his subjects in the palm of his hand—pro- | with a large amount of productive property, to 
posed that his envoys should study carefully the |™®nage a series of gifts and benevolent enter- 
European forms of constitutional government. prises already i existence. The creators of os 
m : trust, possessing a large fortune, and publicly 
The Shah declared that in case these forms| 7 P A é epee : 
; ee wee “git . | acknowledging their responsibility, both to the 
seemed, a ter suc h examination, ~apable of being very poor, and also to the great mass of honest, 
successfully introduced into Persia, he would be | industrious, hard-working men and women, have 
willing to yield up such of his hereditary power | sought to make some return in this way for the 
as would be necessary to establish a constitutional | favor of Providence to them. 
system. 


The most prominent feature of the work is called 
Japan has already actually entered upon a trial | the People’s Institute. It includes a People’s Coffee 
of the European system. It has adopted a con- | House, where working people may resort for meals 
ea . : | and for innocent amusement, and also be educated 
stitution, formed a Parliament, and established a | . : , , 
aie gee ‘ in selecting economically and preparing health- 
ministry, after the English model. Its Parlia- | fully the most judicious articles of food. 
ment has a House of Lords and a Representative In this Institute are reading-rooms, social and 
House; and the Mikado has given up many | amusement rooms, toilet and bath-rooms, and class 
powers which he inherited with the crown. rooms for useful industrial instruction. There is 
Not only in Asia, but in other parts of the | ® department of trade discounts, through which 
world, we see the adoption and successful opera- 
| tion of the idea of a constitutional, parliamentary 


| 
rown and | 


A HELPING HAND. 


the people may save themselves large sums of 
| money by coéperating in the purchase of supplies 
at wholesale rates. 

Another feature of the trust is the Workingmen’s 
| Loan Association, which is devoted to improving 
| the homes of working people, and fostering meas- 
ures to promote their owning their own homes. 
This department of the work is a very important 
one, and has already helped many families to 
excellent homes, at the same time that it has made 
them much more thrifty and prosperous than they 
ever were before. 

Working Girls’ Clubs are another recipient of 
the aid and encouragement of this trust; the Asso- 
ciated Charities, for the maintenance of systematic 


| system, with responsible ministries, and elected 
| legislatures. 
| This is true of all but one of the colonies in 
Australia, and of one of the English colonies 
| planted in Africa, that of the Cape of Good 
Hope; of colonies in the American seas, such as 
the Bahamas and Bermudas; of Canada and 
Newfoundland; of the Republic of Mexico, and 
the Republics of Central and South America. 

In all of these countries, the form of govern- 


ment, at least, is like that presented by the United 
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charity among the poor, receive a share, as do also 
certain other purely charitable objects. 

The work of the association is not limited, how- 
ever; and its members, who, it is proposed, shall 
include all the children and descendants of the 
family who create it, and such other persons as they 
shall associate with them, are in effect pledged to 
perpetual effort to carry out its founders’ purposes 
in the way that seem5 best to them. 
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A GENEROUS MAN. 


The failure of the Confederacy wrecked many 
noble men. One of these wrecks was Pierre Soule, 
whose life was a romance, and who therefore fit- 
tingly represented Louisiana, the most romantic 
of States. When a very young man, he exiled 
himself from France to escape punishment for 
editing a journal opposed to Charles X. 

When twenty-four years of age he came, penni- 
less, to this country, and after a short stay in Bal- | 
timore, removed to New Orleans. He rose rapidly | 
to distinction at the bar of that city, although he | 
had to begin by learning English, and twenty-two | 
years after landing in the United States repre- | 
sented Louisiana in the Senate of the United 
States. With a handsome face, lustrous eyes, 
melodious voice and graceful gesture, he took high 
rank as an orator. 

Mr. Be Leon, in his book “Thirty Years of My | 
Life,” relates an anecdote characteristic of the 
generous, trustful nature of the man. On his ap- 
pointment by President Pierce as Minister to 
Spain, Pierre Soulé offered to secure for Mr. De 
Leon the post of Secretary of Legation under 
him. Soulé was a warm friend of the young man, 
and anxious that he should remain with him. 

Mr. De Leon declined the appointment, as he 
preferred the independent position of Consul- 
General to Egypt, which had been offered him by 
the President. 

“I believe,” said he, “that in my position, you 
would act as I am doing.” 

Soulé paused for a moment, and then said, 
“Frankly, I believe I should. I respect your inde- 
pendence; but you must let me do something to 
show my friendship.” 

He took a sheet of note-paper, endorsed his 
name on the back of it, and said, “You are going 
to Paris, where you will be sure to get out of 
money, and my endorsement at my banker’s will 
always get you what you want.” 

De Leon thanked him warmly, but assured him 
that he should not need it. As Soulé persisted, his 
friend said : 

“But at least fill up the paper with a fixed sum.” 


answered Soulé, naming a liberal sum. “When I 
repose confidence, it is a whole confidence. 1 
know you will never abuse it.” 

The senator was prophetic. De Leon did require 
more money at Paris than he had provided, and 
was forced to avail himself of his friend’s gener- 
ous provision. 


“Put it in your pocket; do not exceed so much,” | 
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REDISCOVERED. 


Walter Besant describes in a London journal his 
visit to the recently discovered remains of a Roman 


city at Silchester, in Kent, England. The Anti- | 


quaries’ Society is excavating the place in sections, 
which after being studied and sketched, are coy- 
ered again for preservation. 


“You might look across the flat land to right and | 
left,” says Mr. Besant, “and never dream that a | 


foot or two below the surface lie the foundations 
and floors and tesselated pavements of a great 
city, of which not a tradition or memory survives.” 

The town was built in square blocks, which can 
be traced where the corn is standing. The most 
interesting part of the place is the Forum, the 
official centre of the town. Ilere are the great 
Basilica, a hall two hundred and eighty feet long, 


chambers for legal and public business, and the | 


shops where the business of the city was carried 
on. 


A perfect ground plan of a villa has been laid 


bare. The tenant of this house, which was proba- | 


bly of one story only, had a cloister built around 
three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth side re- 
maining open; it enclosed a small garden; a large 
garden lay outside. 

Behind the cloister were large rooms, those for 
Winter being warmed by hot-air pipes connecting 
With great underground stoves which can be seen. 
Behind these chambers was another cloister, and 
at the back were kitchen, pantry and larder. 

The large area occupied by this one villa seems 
to indicate that the population could never have 
been very great; but this may have been an excep- 
tionally large house. A great stone wall stretches 
around the town, enclosing an area of one hundred 
acres. 
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LACHAUD’S RUSE. 


An adroit lawyer, as all the world knows, does 
hot always depend entirely upon the logic of his 
case or his mastery of the art of persuasion to 
bring a jury around to his way of thinking. He 
has in eye to the individual peculiarities of the 
jurymen, and does not let an opportunity pass to 
impress them favorably. 
lt is related of M. Lachaud, the most famous of 
French criminal lawyers of the present century, 
that in pleading a certain case, he perceived that 
one of the jurors seemed to be hostile to him and 
his argument. 

Inthe faces of all the other men in the box he 
Saw, with his practised eyes, signs that his oratory 
or his shrewdness was having its effect; but this 
man, in spite of all he could do, remained frown- 
Ng, suspicious, obdurate. 

M. Lachaua kept on with his work, and present- 
ly saw that his opportunity had come. It was a 
hot day, and a ray of sunlight had penetrated a 
‘revice on the curtain, and was shining upon the 
— - the head of this juryman, who was quite 
wala, 

The lawyer paused in his argument, and ad- 
dressed himself directly to the court. 








“If your honor would please,” he said, “to order 
that the curtain in yonder window be lowered a 
trifle, | am sure that the sixth juryman would ap- 
preciate it.” 

This sign of watchful attention won the obstinate 
juryman’s heart, and M. Lachaud’s case. 


—_—- +m 


BISMARCK’S MOTTO. 


It is said that Bismarck, when a young man, 
studying law at Potsdam, never forgot his rank 
and importance, and was careful to preserve what 
he considered his rights. One day, his chief in law 
matters, with whom he had business, appeared to 
forget him; and Bismarck recalled his wandering 
attention by drumming on the window-sill. 


At another time he thought he was kept waiting 
in the ante-room altogether too long. On being at 
last asked his business, he replied, ‘1 came to ask 
for leave, but now I apply for dismissal!” 

In spite of his haughtiness in regard to his own 
claims to importance and consideration, however, 
he was almost invariably kind and thoughtful to his 
inferiors in social position. When very young, he 
always seemed to take just the right way with ser- 
vants and those under his command, and they 
always loved him, though he demanded a great 
deal of them. 

At one time, when he and his brother were man- 
aging and overseeing the Pomeranian estates, Bis- 





| marek severely reproved a certain young land. 
| owner for his neglect and shiftlessness. The young 


man in excuse said that he had not a particle of 
taste for agriculture, and was tired of farming. 

“I have struggled with my dislike a long time,” 
concluded the unwilling farmer. 

Ri yet long enough!” answered Bismarck, 
dryly. 

This reply brought the young man to his senses. 
He continued the struggle, overcame his distaste 
for the work, became a capital farmer, and to-day 
remembers thankfully Bismarck’s “Not yet long 
enough!” 

This saying, by the way, has been connected 
with the name of Bismarck since olden times, by a 
peasant proverb, which begins, ““‘Not yet long 
enough,’ says Bismarck,” and gues on, connecting 
other sayings with the names of different influen- 
tial families. 

— +o — 
FLIES’ FEET. 

We frequently call flies a nuisance, set traps for 
them, poison them, and do our best to annihilate 
them as worthless and intolerable creatures; and 
yet the life of a fly is one of busy usefulness for 
the service and good of man. He is a scavenger 
of untiring activity, and with so keen and quick a 
vision that no particle of offensive matter can 
escape him. Pe 

It is his business to pounce upon every such 
speck, and remove it at once. With every such 
particle he carries away a miasma that would poi- 
son the air we breathe. 

Some of these particles are too small to be visi- 
ble, but as they are infinite in number, if left to 
accumulate, they would soon be a greater plague 
than an army of flies. At times the buzzing in- 
sects may seem a torment hard to be borne, but 
their services should not be forgotten. 

If the foot of a fly is put under the glass of a 
good microscope, it may be seen how simple is the 
contrivance that seems able to defy the laws of 
| gravitation. The foot is made up of two pads, 
| covered with fine short hairs, with a pair of curved 

hooks above them. Behind each vad isatiny bag 
filled with clear liquid gum, the hairs also being 
hollow, and filled with the same sticky fluid. 
| Asthe fly glides rapidly over a smooth surface, 
pree step presses out a supply of gum, strong 
| enough to give him a sure footing, and to sustain 
him in safety if he halts. So strong is the cement 
that that upon one of his six feet is quite suflicient 
to sustain the weight of his whole body. But if he 
stands still the gum may dry up and harden quick- 
ly, and so securely fasten the traveller’s foot as to 
make a sudden step snap the leg itself. 
When itis remembered that each pad is furnished 
with at least a thousand hairs or tubes of cement 
| itis wonderful how many escape unharmed. 


| — 

















*“DIVINELY RANCID.” 





| There are many kinds of fashionable foolish- 
| ness, some of which are best corrected by a lesson 
in kind. A writer in the Boston Post reports such 
)a lesson, which might well be tried in many 

families. The younger members of the family of 
| one of his friends had fallen into the way of using 
|}many senseless phrases. With them everything 
was “awfully sweet,” “awfully jolly,” or “awfully” 
something else. 





One evening this gentleman came home with a 
budget of news. An acquaintance had failed in 
business. He spoke of the incident as “deliciously 
sad.” He had ridden up town in the car with a 
noted wit, whom he described as “horribly enter- 
taining,” and, to cap the climax, he spoke of the 
butter which had been set before him at a country 
hotel as “divinely rancid.” 

The young people stared, and the oldest daughter 
said, “Why, papa, I should think you were out of 
your head.” 

“Not in the least, my dear,” he said, pleasantly. 
“I’m merely trying to follow the fashion. 1 
worked out ‘divinely rancid’ with a good deal of 
| labor. It seems to me rather more effective than 
‘awfully sweet.’ I mean to keep up with the rest 
of you hereafter. And now,” he continued, “let 
me help you to a piece of this exquisitely tough 
beef.” 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable as they 
were in his family. 
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NOT POMPOUS. 


The Washington Post credits Secretary Blaine 
| with telling a story illustrative of President Lin- 
coln’s somewhat free manner of receiving digni- 
fied officials. 


At the beginning of a session of Congress Mr. 
| Blaine had been appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives a member of the joint 
| committee to wait upon the President, and inform 
him that Congress had duly assembled. Senator 
Foot, of Vermont, one of the most dignified of 
men, was chairman of the committee. 

On being ushered into the presence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Foot involuntarily struck an attitude, 
and proceeded to say, in his stateliest manner: 

“Mr. President, we have been appointed a com- 
| mittee on the part of the two Houses of Congress 
to apprise you that they have met and organized, 
and are ready to receive any communication which 
it may be your pleasure to make to them.” 

As he concluded, Mr. Lincoln stepped up to him, 
and taking him familiarly by one button of his 
coat, said: 

“Now look here, Foot, if it is a matter of life and 
death with you, I can send my message in to-day; 
but if it isn’t, I should like to keep it till to-morrow 
to slick it up a little.” 








Use *“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- A Perfect Costume 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. Carefully Made 





HARVARD ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 


In June, 1891, examinations for admission to Harvard 
College, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Harvard 
Law School, ete., will be held in various parts of New 
England, at New York City, Albany, Philadelphia, Cin 
cinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Denver, San Francisco, some city in Europe, and at any 
other school or city, not too near the above, where ten 
or more candidates present themselves after having 
made application before April Ist. For information 
regarding any department of the University, address, 

FRANK BOLLES, SECRETARY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The New India Silks 


We have just received our first invoices 
of new and elegant designs in Rich Printed 
and Jacquard India Silks, and have opened 
them for immediate sale. The woman who avails herself of the 

A noticeable feature of the assortment is | inventions of the day will tell you that a 
the large number of Black Grounds, figured | HAL1's Bazak Form is to the trimming 
. : and draping of a new costume what a reli- 
in flowered patterns of most beautiful col-| apie pattern is to the cutting and fitting of 
orings; and of Light Grounds, with de- it. Both render her inde- 
signs of bud, vine, or spray, in choicest pendent of the services of 
and most delicate half tones. friends and dressmakers, 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, is and effect a remarkable 

‘ i 4 saving in the cost of her 
unexcelled for durability and gracefulness 
in drapery. Samples sent on request. 


James McCreety & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, | 
New York. 
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commencing your 
Easter Gown, send money 
order for either Complete 


Form, $6.50; Skirt Form (lron 
Standard), to which bust can 
be added, $3.50; or Skirt Form 
(Wood Standard), $3.00. 








When sending for 
Form or Illustrated 
Circular, please men- 
tion “Companion.” 


THE KENSINGTON _|HALUS BAZAR FORM CO., StE.Presirz?- 


ART EMBROIDERY 


and Stamping Outfits’ were in-| 


vented by “The Youth’s Com-| IT PAYS 
panion.” All Stamping Outfits 


| 
| TO BUY AND TO RIDE 
| 
| 


THE BEST 


When you buy a Bicycle, if you want the 
best, you must buy a 


VICTOR. 


| Send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue of the 
| Largest and Finest Line of Bicycles. 


‘OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


offered to the public outside of | BOSTON, nappy FRANCISCO, 
bats i if | 0 CE AND FACTORY: 

“ The Companion ” are made} CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

either in imitation, or from ideas | 

taken from “ The Companion’s.” | *"™ ¥°"®: 
Every young lady ought to W/ 

learn this beautiful art. Many “iN 

SD 


a home has been made more 
STUDY. o2c.23" 7h te 


} 
. | 
beautiful and many a dollar has | HOME 
: . . ness? If so, you must have a good 
been earned with the Stamping business education, This may now 
‘ hed at small cost. The best instruction is given by mail 
Its price complete 1S in BOOK-KEEPING, BUSINESS FORMS, PENMANSHIP, ARITHME- 
AND, E Ad a 18 sirls 2. 
only $1.00, and toc. for postage. | seed” persons. “Low rates. Satisfaction guarane 
eed, 
| references from every State. Catalogue Free, 
U BRYAN cS VS COLLEG 
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SPECIAL AGENTS : 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











be obtained during spare hours, at your own home, 

Outfit. | K-K 
TIC, BUSIN LAW, LETTER-WRITING, GRAMMAR, SHORT- 
Established six years. Students and 








“Our Mammas Color Our Clothes with Diamond Dyes.” 
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32-page book of directions for home dyeing, and sample card of 40 colors sent free. 
Any color from druggists, or by mail, 10 cents. A beautiful birthday card sent 
your baby if you give its name. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


No More Round Shoulders. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the chest; pre- 
vents Round Shoulders. A 
= Skirt-Supporter for 

zadies. No harness—simple 
—unlike all others. All sizes 
for Men, Women, Boys 
and Girls. Cheapest and 

_ _ only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace. Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 

ender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
‘or men’s pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
— on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.56 silk 

aced. Send chest measure around the body. Address // 
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KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. | 
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THE YOUTH’S 


has looked upon it, but you see it and God sees 
it. 





What picture is this day painting for you in | 
that cabinet ? 
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STANDARD TIME. 
No timepiece is perfect, and there are no means 
on earth of keeping perfect time. The stars, how- 
ever, furnish the necessary means. At the obser- 


LONGFELLOW’S PROSE. 


What prose works did Longfellow write ? } 
At what time and under what circumstances were they . . ‘ 
written ? clocks, employed in keeping the standard time : the 
standard mean time clock, which telegraphs its 
| signals over the surrounding country, and the 
normal sidereal clock, which is the main standard 
of the observatory, to which everything is referred. 
clock, as its name implies, keeps 
sidereal or star time, which gains about three min- 
utes and fifty-eight seconds per day over mean 
solar time, with which we are all familiar. 

The clock is of the finest workmanship, and is 
kept in a brick vault, underneath the observatory, 
where the temperature is as nearly constant as 
possible. oe ; 

Every effort is made to protect it from any influ- 


What is their character ? 

Why are they so little read or known ? 

Did Longfellow write any dramas ? 

What other well-known American poets have written 
prose ? 








For the Companion. 


THE OLD PLANTATION HOME. 


O mammy, yo’ wor black, I know, 
But beautiful to me, eA 
*T was first in dear ole Mississip 


I Yo’ owes Seek sna ence which might effect its “rate,” or, in other | 
pty eet pea op ong words, the amount of its gain or loss perday. This 


is necessary in order that the “rate” may be de- 
pended upon to give the correct time during spells 
of cloudy weather, when no observations can be 
made. 

On every clear evening the error of this clock is 
carefully determined by observing certain bright 
stars with an instrument known as the meridian 
circle. 

This instrument consists of a telescope mounted 
on trunnions like a cannon, and supported by a pier 
of solid masonry. Itis so arranged that it can be 
| directed toward any point on the meridian, but 
cannot be pointed away from the meridian line. 
On looking into the eyepiece of this telescope, one 
| sees a series of fine parallel lines, running north 
and south across the field of view, the middle line 
marking the meridian. 

When a time observation is to be made, the ob- 
server first selects a suitable star from a printed 
star-list, which gives the exact time at which each 
of the principal stars crosses the meridian. He 
then sets the telescope at the proper point on the 
meridian to intercept the star, and putting his eye 
to the eyepiece, waits for the star to appear. 

As the star crosses each of the lines*before men- 
tioned, he presses an electric key which he holds 
in his hand. The signals thus given are recorded 
electrically on a registering instrument called a 
chronograph, on which are also being recorded the 
seconds of the sidereal clock. The chronograph 
consists of a cylinder made to revolve by clock- 
work, at the rate of about once a minute. 

A paper, wrapped around this cylinder, receives 
the record traced by a pen, which is connected with 
an electro magnet in such a manner that any signal, 
made either by the operator or the clock, causes the 
pen to make a mark on the paper. 

By examining this paper the observer is able to 
tell, within a tenth of a second, the time which the 
normal clock indicated when the star crossed the 
meridian. 


And de sugar-cane I used to love 
An’ always cry for more. 


I recollec’ de chimley place, 
De crackle ob de flame, 

De short-cake on de bakin’-board ; 
An’ when de Sunday came, 

De little church across de field, 
De preacher, Uncle Jim, 

I used to cuddle down and sleep 
Until de closin’ hymn. 


I knows dem ole plantation days 
Wor misery to some, 

But in my heart no other place 
Will eber seem like home. 

De banjo’s tinkle on de step, 
De ole corn-fiddle’s squeak, 

De moonlight on de cabin walls, 
De shadows ‘long de creek, 


De coon-hunts when de nights wor still, 
An’ all de corn asleep, 
An’ ’long de ridges ob de hills, 
De misty spirits creep, 
De paddle of de ole canoe 
Along de lonesome shore 
De cane-brake in de moonl 
De bayou made its floor, 


ight, whar 


I *members like *twor yisterday ; 
And when de cotton come, 

De snow dat makes de darkies jump, 
An’ Yankee spindles hum, 

My hands wor never weary den, 

‘or I loved de cotton row, 

De pods dey laugh an’ nod at me, 

Before I lay them low. 


Yes, white folks owned us, but de lor! 


Dey’s alleys good to me, 

And mammy, all de chillen loved 
To sit upon her knee. 

I played wid my young massa, too, 
And missy, fair an”sweet, 

I teached de double shuffle to, 
An’ ebery step complete. 


vatory in Cambridge, there are two principal | 
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“The horse knew the way, and in time I came in 
sight of my own cabin. The light in the window 
burned brightly. There were voices inside. Some- 
thing had happened. Dismounting as quickly as 

Ossible, 1 left the horse to do what he would, and 
iurried to the door. 
“As I opened it, two neighbors were bending 
over my wife. She saw me, and with a cry sprang 
| toward me, and fell fainting on the floor. Handing 
my precious bundle to one of the neighbors, | 
lifted my wife in my arms, to learn that Mabel had 
| disappeared. She had been waiting impatiently 
| for her doll, and they feared she had gone down 
| the road and — 
“Well, I sprang for that rubber blanket, and on 
| unrolling it, sure enough there was little Mabel, 
| sound asleep.” 


| 


+O 


For the Companion. 
NIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A liquid plain the mighty river lies, 

*Twixt shadowy banks uprising sheer and steep, 
Another heaven, in whose azure deep 

The glassed stars shine as in their native skies. 
No ripples kiss the sedge : the tall flags rise 
Unvext by waves. Yon white sails scarcely creep 
Is it a dream, or doth the great flood slee 

In perfect rest, lulled by the wind’s low sighs ? 
Father of Waters, rolling to the sea 

In such majestic silence, not in vain 

Let me behold thee! Teach, oh teach to me, 

And all who strive in weariness and pain, 
To guide our lives that they may flow, like thee, 
Serene and strong to the eternal main. 


CHARLES T. DAZEY. 
————+o>—__—__ 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


of the Mississippi River, John Howard Payne 
author of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
few weeks with his life-long friend, John Ross 
chief of the Cherokees. 
okees were in prison, and that portion of Georgi 


armed squads of the Georgia militia. 


fire in the little hut to which they had fled afte 





the door was suddenly burst open and eigh 
militiamen entered. 


on horseback. 


to keep himself awake, 
Sweet Home.” 

“Little did I ever expect to hear that song unde 
such circumstances,” 


song to make a feller think of the home he’s lef 
behind him.” 

“Yes,” said Payne. 
that song?” 

“No;'do you?” the soldier answered. 

“Yes,” said Payne, “I wrote it.” 


eally. 
tome. Look here, if you made that song—and 


When the Cherokee Indians were removed from 
their homes in Georgia to their possessions west 


yas spending a 
Several prominent Cher. 
in which the tribe was located was scoured by 
While Ross and Payne were seated before the 
r | 


the chief had been forcibly ejected from his house, 


Ross and Payne were arrested and taken away 
Rain was falling, and the journey 
lasted all night. Toward midnight, Payne’s escort, 
began to sing “Home, 


’ Payne remarked, gloomily 
“I reckon not,” said his escort, “but it’s a good 


“Do you know who wrote 


“A lot you did!” returned the soldier, sarcasti- 
“You can tell that to some fellers, but not 
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|of a religious body which did not enjoin plain 
| clothing, or sober colors, and when my little girl 
| was born, I resolved that she should have all the 
| childish delights which I had been denied. 
colors, and when | thought her old enough to 
choose one for herself, I took her with me to the 
ing to my own childhood for its joys denied. 
‘Now, dear,’ I said, ‘you shall have any hat 
round and see what you prefer.’ 
“The dear little thing was highly delighted, and 
air of a middle-aged shopper. Finally, after ex- 
| — the entire display several times over, she 
1 
***] will have this,’ said she, decisively. ‘I like it 
best of all.’ 
ribbon, and it was almost exactly like the one I had 
. , 


“Iler little hats were trimmed with warm, soft 
| milliner’s. Perhaps I had an idea that I was aton- 
you like, if it is suitable for a little girl. Look 
went gravely about the store, with the import. 
stopped before a stand in one of the windows. 
“It was a white chip hat, trimmed with white 
cetested, so many years before. 


HUNGRY. 


Mr. Goss, in his “Recollections of a Private,” 
quotes the remarks of a Confederate about two 
famous leaders under whom he had fought. This 
man said of Stonewall Jackson: “If you-uns had 
some good General like him, I reckon you-uns 
could lick we-uns.”” When asked whether he had 
ever seen General Lee, he replied: “Yes, 
sort of orderly for ‘Uncle Robert’ for a while. 
He’s a mighty calm-like man when a fight is going 








on.” This story is told of General John B. Ma- 
gruder: 


“Our General Magruder thinks a powerful heap 
of what he eats and wears. He allers has a right 
smart of truck. 

“There was a Texas feller one time who had 
straggled from his brigade, and he were a pert 
one, he were, stranger. He were hungry enough 


| 


’ 


’ 
| 


a | 


to eat a General, buttons and all—that Texas feller 
were. He saw Magrucder’s table all spread, with 
in’s on it, and Ill be hanged if 


a heap of good fixir 
he didn’t walk in, pert as you please, grabbed a 
knife and fork, and opened fire all along the line 
on them fixin’s. 

“Magruder heard somebody in his tent, and 
hurried in and asked that Texas chap what 
brought him thar. The Texan ’lowed he were 
hungry. Then the General, stiff and_grand-like, 
said, ‘Do you know, sir, at whose table you are 
eatin’ ?’ 

“The Texas chap, he kept drivin’ in the pickets 
on them chick’ns, and he said to the Gen’ral, said 
he, ‘No, old hoss, and I aint no ways partie’lar, 
neither, since I’ve come solderin’.’” 





t 


’ 


r 


; “What did Magruder do?” asked a Yankee 
t listener. 
| “Do? Why, he saw them chicken fixin’s were 





spiled, and he jest put his arm under his coat-tail, 
pulled his hat over his eyes—and walked out. 
And that Texas hoss didn’t leave anything on that 
thar table ’cept the plates, not even his compli 
ments. 

“Who were he? Well, no matter. He hadn’t no 
manners, he hadn’t. He were powerful hungry, 
stranger, that chap were.” 


















































































































































Dem days is passed, ole massa’s dead, 
An’ missy’s gone to sleep, 

Dey killed young master in de wah, 
Dars nothin’ lef’ to keep, 

Or I would take my a now, 
In spite ob age and pain, 

An’ walk to Mississip to see 
De dear ole home again ; 





And though de rooms wor empty all, 
And though de hearts wor still, 

I’d think I'd har dar voices thar, 
Dar steps upon de sill, 

And maybe in de vanished light, 
De Lord might gib me grace 

To touch young missy’s hand again, 
An’ look on massa’s face. 


1 lives down in an alley now, 
What peoples calls de slum, 
De white folks neber speaks to me, 
Like what dey did at home ; 
It’s nigger here, an’ nigger dar, 
An’ ’pear’s like I’se alone ; | 
I used to lub ole massa’s folks, 
Dey seemed jest like my own. 


Ah well, ’se waitin’, waitin’, now, 
It can’t be many years, 

I’se ripened mighty slowly, though, 
An’ shed a many tears; 

But up in dat bright country, whar 
I hopes dey’ll let us come, 

Dey’ll mebby gib me quarters like 
Dat ole plantation home. 


Mary A. DENISON. 


For the Companion. 


A PICTURE-CALLERY. 


Americans are now known in Europe as per- 
sistent and extravagant collectors of pictures. | 
Too many of our people, having more money 
and ambition than artistic knowledge, pay enor- 
mous prices for comparatively worthless paint- 
ings. Others show admirable taste and judg- 
ment in buying the works of old and modern 
masters. Some of the collections thus made are 
intended only to give pleasure to the owner and 
his guests ; in other cases the pictures are regarded 
as a safe investment, as the work of a favorite 
artist increases rapidly in money value. 

O-r young readers probably look upon a 
picture-gallery as a treasure likely to belong to 
them only in the far future. It is a luxury 
which appertains to rich men and to adults only. 
How should a lad at school bring Meissuniers or 
Millets to hang upon his wall ? 

Yet he, too, has a picture-gallery. Every year | 
he adds to it scenes and faces which will remain 
his, imperishable, forever. 

Every one of us has such a secret gallery. We 
cannot close it; we cannot rid ourselves of it. 
We cannot help hanging landscapes and faces on 
the wall; and once hung, we cannot give them 
away, nor cover them, nor destroy them. 

Sometimes these pictures delight and comfort 
us. But, whether for good or ill, we must keep 
them; we must carry them with us through the 
gates of death into the unknown life beyond. 

There, upon that hidden wall, hangs, perhaps, 
the face of the friend you wronged, or the boy 
whom you saved from a drunkard’s grave, or the 
mother whom you tended so fondly in her old 
age. 

There is a picture of the home you make happy 
by your work and unselfishness, or some scenes 
of foul vice into which you have skulked, as you 
thought, unseen. Secret as you 
hangs the picture, never to fade. 


were, 
No human eye 


star-list shows the error of the clock. 
son is then made between the sidereal and mean 
time clocks, which, after allowing for the difference 
between mean and sidereal time, shows the error 
of the mean time clock. 


the top of the pendulum bob, which causes the 
‘lock to gain slightly. 
slock is found to be fast, a corresponding weight is 
removed, making the clock lose slowly. 
way the standard signals are kept within a few 
tenths of a second of the correct time. 


ing the lavish hospitality of one of the prominent | 
men of the West,” writes a correspondent of The 


Comparing this with the time taken from the 
‘ A compari- 


If the clock is slow, a slight weight is placed on 


If, on the other hand, the 


In this 


W. P. G. 
+e 
TWICE SAVED. 


“I was sitting before a glowing grate fire, enjoy- 


Companion, ““when something turned my thoughts 


upon old times and God’s providence. 
| God’s care and protection!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, I 
think I do. 
there would not be here to-day. 


there | 


began. 
house 
born,”—he moved his head toward his daughter, 
but did not take his eyes from the curl,—“‘we were 
all alone in a little one-room log-cabin. 


was slow at first. 
pretty a little thing as ever lived in a wild country, 
though you might not think it now.” 

tiful daughter, who responded with a merry laugh. 


dition to our house, for we were beginning to fee 


‘Believe in 


But for His intervention, my daughter 
I am sure of it. 
Three times over I have seen it, and I don’t know 


how many times I may have known nothing about 
it. 
room, and returned a moment later with a soft, 
brown cur! fondled tenderly in his hand. 


Let me show you something.’ He left the 


“You know that wife and I were pioneers,” he 
“When we settled here, there was not a 
within ten miles of us. When she was 


“One by one other settlers were gathering, but it 
She was three years old, and as 


He smiled as his eyes turned proudly to his beau- 


“I was cornering some logs one night for an ad- 
1} 
rich. It was hard wood, and I put all my strength 
into the axe, while Mabel jumped for the chips as 
they flew. Sometimes she would catch them be- 
fore they touched the ground. 

“She was all ready as I swung the axe, when her 
foot —— and she fell,’—he paused for a mo- 
ment and shuddered,—‘with her little head right 
over the notch. The axe was coming down with 
fearful force. TI could not stop it. It fell. I heard 
it strike, but I could not see anything. I staggered, 
and fell senseless to the ground. 

“The next I knew, Mabel was pulling at my 
hand. I sprang up and caught her in my arms, 
looking for the a where the blow fell. There 
Was nota sign. I turned to the axe. It was deeply 


imbedded in the log, and at the farther end of the | 


blade lay this little curl. My friend, can I see any- 
thing but God’s hand in that? 

“But let me tell you another. In my joy and 
thankfulness, I promised Mabel that she should 
have a real wax doll the first time I went where 
one could be found. 
errand to the nearest store, eighteen miles away. 


“I started long before daylight, but it was dark 


two hours before I reached home again. 
matters worse, one of the 
ever blew in this country came tearing down upon 
me. The night was as black as Egypt. I let the 
horse go as he would, while I tried to keep a rubber 
blanket over the saddle-bags. 

“Some two miles from home I distinctly heard a 
cry. I stopped and listened. Just as I was start- 
ing once more, I heard itagain. There were plenty 
of Indians about, and it occurred to me that they 
might have seen me go away in the morning, and 
be waiting to trap me; but 1 cailed to see if any 
one was really in trouble. I surely heard a faint 
reply. It sounded like a child’s voice. 

“I thought of how Mabel’s life had been saved, 
ind said to myself, ‘If it is Indians’ treachery I 
cannot help it; if there is a chance that a child is 
lost in this terrible storm, | am going to save it.’ 


To make 





é 


“Well, I got off my horse, and leading him, fol- | 
lowed the cry till, sure.enough, I found a child, | 


almost dead, lying on the ground. I rolled the 
little thing up in the rubber blanket, and started 
on again. The child sobbed and moaned for a 

, and then fell asleep. 








| even the faintest ungratified wish for a chair in a 


| than not give up my room!” she declared on one 


}example of her overdone unselfishness which 


In about three weeks I had an | 


fiercest blizzards that | 


know you didn’t—you can say every word of it. 
Now start in and reel it off, or I'll bounce you 
from your horse and lead you instead of him.” 

Payne answered the threat by repeating the 
words of the song in a slow, heuel tone, and 
then sung it, making the old woods ring with the | 
tender melody and the pathos of the words. 

As the last notes died away, the soldier said, 
kindly, “If ye didn’t write it, ye can sing it; and | 
gracious! 1 believe ye did write it!” 

He added that the man who could write such a 
song, and sing it as Payne had done, shouldn’t go 
to prison if he could help it. 

When the party reached Milledgeville, the 
prisoners, much to their surprise, were discharged, 
after a brief preliminary examination; and Russ 
always insisted that they had been saved from in- 
sult and imprisonment by the power of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” as sung by Payne on that midnight 
journey. 


+oy+—_—_—_— 


USEFUL WITNESSES. 


The government of Palestine, as we are re- 
minded by the author of “Forty Days in the Holy 
Land,” is a corrupt and oppressive one. The 
people are obliged to pay ten per cent. taxes on all 
their crops, which, moreover, cannot be housed 
until the tax-gatherer comes to value them. 

A true and amusing story best illustrates the 
state of justice there. An English resident boug!it 
some land, and became involved, in consequence, 
in a very harassing dispute. He sought the pasha 
for justice, and that official only said, looking at 
him in a curious manner: 


ee... cenecemmeeael “Come and plead your cause to-morrow, but re 
member, you must bring eighty witnesses.” 
EFFACING HERSELF. “But there are not eighty dwellers on the goil!” 






was the Englishman’s reply. 

Mrs. Houseworthy is famous for liking to do for| “Never mind, sir,” said the pasha. “You must 
others in peculiar and impulsive ways. She would | “oe eighty pn ro — ta 
rather ai > » the >t anv . eee 2rplexed and bafflec ne suitor went down- 
ather sit on the floor than let any one else have staire'to the great man’s Secretary, and demanded 
an explanation. 

“Of course,” said the secretary, “the eighty wit- 
nesses mean eighty pieces of gold, but I must give 
you this hint. Only take sixty witnesses upstairs, 
and leave the other twenty with me, saying that 
| they were too old and weak to mount beyond my 
| landing.” 

The Englishman did as he was advised, aud 
having thus secured the good offices of the pasha 
and his secretary, gained his cause forthwith. 





parlor or at a concert, and she has been known to 
do it more than once, to the great distress of her 
family and friends. 





She likes to give up her own bedroom to a visi- 
tor, even if there are two or three pleasant unused 
rooms in the house. 

“Why, I would rather travel twenty-five miles 








of these occasions, when remonstrated with. 
Newly made friends suffer under her persistent 
attempts at self-effacement, but old friends accept 
them as part of her odd, though sweet and gener- 
ous character. Her husband long ago got used to 
her ways, and recalls with amusement now an 


| + y—_—_—_ 


WISE FATHER. 


What we wish and what we want are sometimes 
very different things, although in every-day speech 
the two words are often used interchangeably. 
Here, for instance, is a story—taken from the 


annoyed him a good deal at the time. 

It was the day the Houseworthy’s were married, 
a ¢ waged = a soathry —_ Mr. Houseworthy, in 
gallant fashion, had ordered a carriage and pair | @y;,, oy z yw ished for a half 
sent to the house of his bride to take her to the cm — Mavatl—ot & hey whe winked fern a 
church, and it was arranged that he was to come | holiday, but, as his father knew, was not really in 
from his own home a few streets distant, to pro- | want of it. 
ceed with her to the church. 

Now there were guests staying at the bride’s 
| home, and there was no carriage to take them to 
the church, so the generous bride said: 

“Take ours! take ours! Mr. Houseworthy will 
get another when he comes!” ‘ 

So the bridegroom, arriving a moment later, saw 
his carriage and pair whisking round the corner, 
| and had to trudge away two or three streets in his 
pumps to get another. 

But no other carriage was to be found, and the 
wedding was delayed ten minutes for the bridal 
pair to reach the church on foot. Mr. Houseworthy 
| said “I will!” that day with more emphasis than 

seemed necessary, and he meant it; but he did not | 
really enjoy his walk to the church. 


When I was about eleven years old, I one day 
rebelled against going to schvol. I preferred the 
hook and line and the babbling brook, and I said 
| to father—a farmer—at the dinner-table, “Can't | 
stay out of school this afternoon?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered, promptly, to my no small 
surprise. 

1 ate my dinner with keen anticipations of a 
jolly afternoon; but as we rose from the table, 
father said, “Come with me. I need a little help 
in picking up the fallow ground.” 

When the trees of the forest were felled, they 
were cut into logs, rolled together and burned, 
after which it was necessary to pick up the charred 
sticks, and make smaller heaps for another fire. 
When father said, “Come with me,” I knew what 
he meant, and I went. 

At night I was black as a negro and sour as & 
lemon, and the next morning I said, ‘Father, I 
think I would rather go to school to-day.” 

“All right,” he answered; “go ahead,” and after 
that I was careful not to ask for a holiday without 
some very good reason. 








er 


JUST THE THING. 


It is difficult for us all to realize that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” A dear old lady, 
whose parents belonged to the Society of Friends, 
is accustomed to tell a whimsical story of her own 
childish grief over her lack of finery, and the 
effort she afterward made to save her little daughter 
from like privations. 


—or—____—_— 


SEA-SICK, 


The following is a story told by an old sailor to 
Samuel Adams Drake, and should be appreciated 
equally by those who love and those who loathe 
“the thing they call the sea.” 





“When I was a child,” she says, “it was my great 
cross that I could not wear bright colors. I longed 
| for blue ribbons and red roses, and one summer, 

when I was to have a new hat, bought from the 
milliner in town, it seemed to me my heart would 
break if it were not like those worn’ by ‘the other 
girls.’ Would not some kind angel interfere, and 
| persuade my mother to order a pink flower, or ¢ 
glowing ribbon? *Tother wasn’t a bit. There he sot, smokin’ as 

“Nothing of the sort happened. In spite of my | calm as a kitten. He was a high-up jedge, goin’ 
protests, a white chip hat was selected, and trimmed | down to hold court. 
with a modest white ribbon. I wore itallsummer| “Can I do anything for you?” says he. 
with rebellion in my heart. “Yes,” gasped the sea-sick one. “I wish your 

“I grew up in due time, and married the minister | honor would overrule this motion.” 





Most allus makes more or less folks unwell, the 
motion does. We had two gents aboard of us last 
trip. One of’em was a lawyer. My grief, wasn't 
he done up, though! 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY’S CALENDAR. —II. 


Now turn one leaf of yourcalendar; see, 
Here’s a grand little month called F-e-b; 
With holiday rites it marks the morn 

When America’s best-beloved was born; 
Tis the shortest and fleetest of all the year, 
And the last of Winter —so never fear. 


| hay was so sweet and fine, and partly because 





He may whistle and howl and grumble and grow], 

But he'll 
Daisy, my dear. 

It stands for hearts and ar- 
rows and bows, 

For lace as light as the 
feathery snows, 

For sweet little rhymes and 
gay little times, 

And smiles wherever the 
postman goes; 

For February, with Spring 
so near; 

That’s what it stands for, 
Daisy, my dear. 


soon be going, 


+o, 


For the Companion. 
HOW ARTIE WENT INTO 
THE STOCK BUSINESS. 


There wasn’t much 
chance to go into business 
of any kind, one would 
think, when the ‘‘hoppers”” 
had eaten every green leaf 
in the gardens and fields, 
so that people hardly had 
enough to live on. 

Most boys would have 
waited for better times. 
But I’ve noticed that when 
a boy or girl really sets out 
to do something whether or 
no, a chance can generally | 
he made if it can’t be found. 

Now Artie was ten years 
old, and helped papa every 
day at the barn, and often 
brought coal and water for 
mamma. He felt himself 
quite a man, and had made 
up his mind to earn some- 
thing, whether or no. 

So he kept watch of all 
the corners, and by and by, 
when cold weather came on, 
he engaged to make fires in 
the school-house for three 
months. 

It was pretty hard some 
mornings. He had to get 
up before daylight, so as 
to be ready with a good 
warm school-room at nine 
o'clock. 

He had to walk a mile 
and a quarter from home, 
and sometimes he had to 
fight a cold wind all the 
Way. 

He had to split the kind- 
lings with a battered old 
hatchet, and sometimes his 
fingers ached dreadfully. wi 

And he had to do these 
things regularly for sixty- 
five mornings. 

Now how much do you 
suppose he earned by all 
this hard work? Just one 
dollar! 

It doesn’t seem much, does it? 
big dollar to Artie. 

It was a great deal too big to spend for a sled 
or a pair of skates, or even a new book. 

He kept it some time, while he looked about 
for a good investment. 

Finally he heard that Mr. Brown had a little 
calf to sell. He went to see him, and found the 
price of the calf was just one dollar. 

sut what can I feed it?” said Artie. “We 
haven't any milk to spare. Could it eat hay ?”’ 

“Well, not yet,” said Mr. Brown. ‘But I’ve 
heard that calves could be raised on hay tea.” 

“That might do,”’ said Artie, “but I wonder if 
mamma would lend me her teapot. You see it’s 


B ori 


But it was a 


a real pretty one with flowers on it, and mamma | 


thinks the world of it.” 
‘Dear me!”’ said Mr. Brown, laughing. 
couldn’t make half enough in a teapot. 
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Well, Artie bought the calf, and three times a | 
|day he brought the hay 


borrowed his mamma’s 
make tea for his calf. 
grow was surprising. 
it lived on cream. 
Maybe it was partly because the wild prairie 


two-gallon kettle to 
And the way that calf did 


the spring water was so pure and clear. 
am sure it was mostly because 
faithful in his feeding. 

He never forgot it on account of planning a 
new kite, or delayed it in order to finish a game 
of marbles. 

And as soon as the calf was big enough to nip 
the tender spring grass, Artie lariated it, as we 
should say, on the greenest spots to be found. 

So it happened that a year from the next fall it 
had grown to be the fattest and sleekest steer in 
the neighborhood. 

And his father traded him a young cow and 
ealf for it, and sold it to the butcher. 

And that was the end of Artie’s calf, 


But I 
Artie was so 


but only 


and the water, ana | 


You would have thought always worked hard and been careful, not stop- 


| ping for drought or wind or hail or grasshoppers, 





the beginning of Artie’s stock business. 
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COMPANION. 





All this was about fifteen years ago, ant now 
Artie has a beautiful home in Colorado, and 
stock enough to bring him a good income. 

He has always succeeded, because he has 


but going right on with his business, whether or 
no. 


+> 


In fair weather, Master Maurice lived the 
greater part of the day on a gravel heap between 
the house and the barn, where he can see all that 
goes on at either place. ‘Maurice,’ asked his 
mother one morning when he came to where she 
was sitting on the porch, ‘has Sarah killed a 
chicken for dinner ?”’ ‘*Yes’m. She’s tilled one; 
but she hasn‘t dot it pared yet.”’ 





Four-YEAR-OLD Harold, having been out play- 
ing with boys a little older than himself, came 
into the house, and was being undressed by his 
grandma, when he held out his arms and said: 
“Grammy, aint I strong; see the ruscle I’ve got 
on me”’ (meaning muscle, of course). 


(CORN. & 
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For the Companion. 
PAPA’S VACCINATION. 


The family had been vaccinated, 
Maurice and Maud and Berta, 

Papa and mamma, and Baby Grace 
Who cried when the doctor hurt her. 
Afterwards, Berta heard queries passed 

Regarding the inflammation, 
So, politely, she asked papa, one night: 
“How’s your imagination ?” 


——_—+@>—___—_ 





“You | 
You | 


For the Companion. 
A BEDTIME TALK. 
Ethelwyn and Beth always have a little talk 


with mamma while they are being put to bed, 
and sometimes the things they say 


take all you can stuff into a big kettle, and steep | funny. 


it with a lot of water, and give the calf all it will | 


drink three times a day. 
I've heard it was nearly as good as milk.” 





“Which do you think 


I never tried it, but | mamma, "bout eating that apple, Adam or Eve ?”” |in the sun. 


| asked Ethelwyn, recently. 





are very 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 


OMITTED RHYMES. 


Three Presidents’ birthdays, my boy, 
In February always come. 

Now, till this lesson” you have learned, 
Be still as if your tongue were dumb. 


And then repeat, —don’ t tarry, 


cori]: pop cern: ibis rain don 
Wt e ald an over I 


I 


lS, 


ihe 








sparing 


of cart 


Kate lawrence: 


son,— 
‘First—'s » # & ea 6 
KKK * RK KR KI 


His date is February ninth. 
The twelfth is the next 
date, | think —on 
Which a baby boy was born, 
Whose mother hamed him 
x*eeKkK HK ** *. 
* * * *, 
The third: date 
trouble you,— 
The birthday Of «ee eK * 


need not 


*. L. P. 
2. 
HISTORICAL STARS. 
1 
* * 


No. 1. 

1to 2. The 
to any place. 
| to 3. The son of Sol and 
Terra, changed by Jupiter 
into a river of thé infernal 
regions. 

2to 3. The name of a dis- 
tinguished soldier in the 
Revolutionary war. 

4to5. One of the early 
patriarchs, 

4to6. Accedes, or comes 
to. 

5 to 6. Helmets. 

Add 4 to 5 and 2 to 3 to- 
gether to spell the name of 
a distinguished American, 


who was born in Februar ', 
1809. 


act of coming 


No. 2. 
1 to 2. Conversed at ease. 
lto3. The first day of 
each month in the ancient 
Roman calendar. 


4to5 and 2to 3. The name 
of a distinguished English 
man, who was born in Feb- 
ruary, Isl. 

4to6. A thin skin. 

5 to 6. Honest. F.S8. F. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 

Mr. U. Doon Goslyn. 
When my 
read, 
These are lessons you may 
heed. ’ 
Every day is making histo- 


story you shal! 


ry— 
Life is short and full of 
mystery. A.M. P 


4. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
1. Revoked. 
Motionless. 
Censures, 

To contemplate. 
Having mn. ool 

6. Exalted. 

7. To contain. 

8. Rustic laborers. 

9. Dismisses from office. 


orm oon 


The third row of letters 
will spell the name of a 
Church festival, occurring 
on February 2d. 


The sixth row of letters 
will spell the name of a dis- 
tinguished French author, 
who died on February 28) 





186%). COUSIN FRANK. 
“I don’t exactly know,” said poor mamma, | 
who is very, very often cornered by their ques-| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
tions. : 1. 1, Stripe; 2, tripe; 3, ripe; 4, strip; 5, trip; 
“Well, I'll tell,you what,” said Beth, who is | ™P* 
two years younger than Ethelwyn, “I don’t 2. = : “ z : . : ? 
think neever of ’em was, but ‘twas that old a 
surplus.” PREEN 
“She means serpent, I do believe, mamma,” BU RIN 
said Ethelwyn, laughing in a way that provoked : rs : : : 
Beth. ‘Did you ever see such a funny child?” 8 PU RN 
“1 don’t neever! I mean surplus. And I do | 8 I REN 
wish, sister, that you wouldn’t always count | E N 8 
your chickens before they are hatched!’’ said siiiainbieas 8 Bisse 
Beth, decidedly, and that settled it. 3. Sound. eee eee 
—--- +e x 4. 2. 3. 
P ‘ FIs H H AL F ree F 
LirrLe Jenny is just beginning to go to school,| REN A AMMI InTO 
and thinks her teacher the best teacher and her| A L U M MAL L Loom™M 
| school-house the most wonderful building inthe} N ® V I . ee & 8 aePe 
| world. She was looking the other day at the tin 4 1 m : -- “4 . > - = ? A 
was the naughtier, | roofing on the school-house tower, which sparkled| y p p © OvdoR R > I > 
“Oh!” she cried, in delight, “My Nou N NAM E Ea SE 
| dear school-house is shingled with gold.”’ 5. Hurri-Cane. 








































































































































CHEATING AT EXAMINATIONS. 


The plan now pursued in our public schools of 
monthly examinations subjects many thousands of 
boys and girls to a temptation that is hard for them 
to resist. 

The young people are required to write the an- 
swers to a certain number of questions in each of 
the studies pursued by their class, and by those 
answers their standing for the month is determined. 
Each scholar receives at the same moment a copy 
of the paper, and all are allowed the same time to 
prepare their answers, during which time the law 
of the school requires that there shall be “no com- 
munication” with any person, and no reference to 
any book. 

Let us suppose that arithmetic is the subject, 
which in all our primary and grammar schools is 
the one that gives most trouble. A paper contain- 
ing ten examples is distributed, and the work be- 
gins. 

For some minutes the whole class is completely 
absorbed, the silence broken only by the scratch- 
ing of forty or fifty pencils on forty or fifty paper 
blocks. 

The boys are sitting each at his own desk, but 
very close together. They know one another’s 
modes of working and degrees of skill, and being 
neighbors, they are also very good friends, as boys 
should be. 

Now Johnny A— is well aware that Harry 
B sits in front of him, is much more likely 
than himself to have his sums right, and when he 
hears the aforesaid Harry lift his paper or tear 
off a sheet of paper, he can hardly help raising his 
eyes. 

One glance shows him that he has put a decimal 
point in the wrong place; or he may, if the light 
and Harry somewhat deliberate, catch 
sight of the answer, and discover that it is differ- 
ent from his own. 

Now occurs John’s terrible temptation. He is | 
extremely desirous of not falling below his record, 
and perhaps fearful of losing the trip to Boston 
which an indulgent parent has promised him if he 
brings home a good report-card. 

This John is a little boy, and for a little boy he 
has a good conscience and an average sense of 
honor; but the moral strength of a child is pro- 
portioned to the rest of his powers, and though his 
conscience tells him that ought not to use 
the information accidentally obtained, there is a 
struggle within him for the mastery between con- 
science and ambition. 

There are boys who would disdain to avail them- 
selves of the chance, and to all such we would bow 
low in sincere respect; but truth compels the ad- 
mission that conscience, honor and pride, all pull- 
ing one way, frequently yield to the overmastering 
force of ambition. 

In many schools, too, as teachers well know, a 
considerable number of the scholars have little or 
no scruple about getting or imparting surreptitious 
information to their neighbors. A false sense of 
good-fellowship obscures the plain duty, neither 
to help nor to receive help of any kind whatever. 

We are here supposing the case of boys, as if 
girls were too good ever to be tempted by what is 
so obviously wrong, and, in fact, girls are, as a 
whole, more conscientious in matters of this kind 
than boys. 

But there are girls, too, 
examination, but receive imprope 





is good 


he 


who never pass a fair 


the school year. 


There are teachers who have such an ascendancy 


over their pupils, and possess such a happy genius 
for strengthening their moral sense, that a large 
class can be trusted to keep both eyes and ears 
closed to all improper aid; but probably it would 
be best, even for children so exceptionally placed, 
not to be tried much beyond the average moral 
strength of their years. 


——-- - ~~ 
For the Companion. 
HOW TO MAKE A GLOVE-MENDER. 


The materials required for 
this useful and pretty article 
san be obtained for a small 
amount at almost any fancy 
goods store, as follows: 

One celluloid or ivory ring, 
about two inches in diameter; 
one plait or braid of assorted 
thread, one glove-mender, one 
pair small scis- 
sors, three yards of number 
one ribbon, one half yard of 
twelve ribbon, the 
color; and a paper of 
glove-needles. 

On the celluloid ring, either 
braid, or tie with a loop knot, 
about twelve strands of the 
assorted thread. Then tie the 
scissors to the ring by one 
yard and a half of the narrow 
ribbon, and with the remain- 
der fasten the glove-mender 
in the manner. 


embroidery 


number 
same 


same 


in one 
about 
and the 


the ring in a neat bow, 
end of which 
four of the needles, 
mender is complete. 

Not only is it useful for mending gloves, but for 
sewing on buttons, and it saves many a hunt for 
the proper shade with which to take the proverbial 
“stitch in time.” 


weave 








r assistance, and | 
gain a rank beyond their merits every month in | 





| 
| 


| 


Next tie the wide ribbon on | 


-In children bad breath and hard, swelled 
Give “Brown’s Ver- 
2 cents a box. [ Adv. 


Worms. 
stomach are symptoms of worms. 
mifuge Comfits.” A sure remedy. 








VER RYBODY’S HAND- -BOOK 
ot ELECTRICITY, by Edw. Trevert, 50 ILLUs- | 
fg 14 Pages. All about Electric Bells, Bat- 
teries, Dynamo Motors, leo Welding, ete. 
Post-paid, 25e. UBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


FARM ERS. PLOW witanccte 


Willamette 
Valley (Salem its centre). 5,000,000 





fertile acres. 
Grass always green. Climate summer and winter a 


paradise for in- 
valids ! Colle- 
ges, Schools, Churches. Lands low-priced, but rising. 


Farmers pouring in. Send 


stamp for illus, “pamphlet 
to BOARD OF 


TRADE, Salem [State Capital), Ore. 


Choice and Unique Plants. 


A NEW COLLECTION FOR 


FORTY CENTS. 


Containing one each New Cattley | 
Guava, Curious Air Plant, a pretty 
Orchid, Fern and Palm. Also a 
generous quantity of our Long 
Spanish Moss. Address, 

R. D. HOY T, 
The Nurseries, Seven Oaks, Fla. 


FA want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 

Commercial ff W Vashing turing COMA 
te entre 

centre State of Washington ; —————————= 


the western terminus of the Northern rn Pacific Railroad; Railroad ; 
the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre ot 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast 
send for full information to the [Mention COMPANION. } 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 


Clean Hands 


for every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


INO on | 








Pat. HUME 2,8 a3. 
mi : 
CNN 
WALLET Price, 25 Cents. 
removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON 

STAINS and, in fact, La a dpe | foreign to the color 
of the skin, sim nly by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will 
not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use 
of pumice-stone, bristle brushes, etc. Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








F r | y] In order to intro- 
0 C. duce my splendid 
Northern Grown Seeds every- 
where I offer to mail free upon 
receipt of 12e. in stamps 


olee 
jlegant er Seeds, 
in 2 pi Hwan (my selection that 
are listed in no Dra aan in 
America for less than 40c. My C ue is 
brim full of Rare Plant and Seed Novelties, contains 
magnificent colored plates painted from nature by 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


. For $1 Free by Mai, 
SIEBRECHT & WADLE 


will send a choice or 


ORCHID. 
Z For 5) cents, A F! m, For 25 
cents, A New Begonia. All 
three for $1.50, with full di- 
rections of treatment. 
409 Sth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


| CHAS. T. STARE, AVONDALE, Chester Co., Pa. 





SEED bao - ackets, the ele- 
t Flower 
ex. ant, or Sum- 


jad DS FREE the — a ia annual foli- 
age plants, 3 feet tall, the leaves blotched with 
scarlet, both free to all who send three letter 
1 stamps (6c.), before Marc’: 1, for my new Floral 
Cat., which contains an relegant colored plate . 

rare Blue and Pink Water Lilies. For eight stamps (1 
will send Cat. and Ten packets pa. trial (worth 85c.), Ai} 
— new crop seeds, viz. :—35 varieties mixed Double Asters ; 
50 vars. Prize Sweet William; 30 vars. New Giant fi. Phlox; 
50 vars, Japanese Pinks; 38 vars. improved Double ne ey 
Fire Plant; Mia etc. Sure to grow; everybody pieased! 
GOODELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight F.0., BASS. 











celebrated artists, and is worth ten times the cost. 
Send Se, for same, or 17e. and we will mail Cata- 
logue and above % packages free. 

JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse.Wis. 








| 1F YOU WOULD HAVE 


CHOICE VEGETABLES 


And Beautiful Flowers, 
You must plant Good Seeds. 
Do not go to the village store 
But write to-day for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual ,73, 


Which plainly tells 

How to get the Best Seeds, 
Without any Extra Cost, 

Direct from the Growers. 

It describes Rare Novelties 
Which can not be had elsewhere. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





This excellent variety is Aietinguished from all others 
by its lenge =i stiff stalks, as shown in the engraving, stand- 
ing up li tree without cas of _—= fin ait bears 
very ‘abundantl y of la: tomatoes, very 
th, and of fine filaror; "it is tat ~ earl 
and entirely ey Hf -i 7 curly ani 
« i very — a oe, fen BS k, making. the vient 


“FINCH'S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


: bendompe variety of superior gualiey, ® 4 
>. crisp, 0 green color, growing 
inches in length. and immensely productive. 


SURE wa CABBAGE 


IS ALL HEAD and SUR HEAD. Very 
uniform in_ size, firm ine _ 4 texture, we) tH 
qnality, and zy good keeper. Alfred 
wa head which on weighed G43 
ac I xia ceond. 2 Packet Tomato’ ucumber 
d Cab! my Ly el Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Silver or Stamp: 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


This rapid ine, with its beautiful h 
shaped leaves, —s green peculiar foliage, and delicate 
white blossoms, emittir 

grow from 10 to 30 f feet in a single season. and 
for covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas is wit — ta 
rival I will send 5 BULBS FREE, and 
to tag Fo 3 sending me 25 cents for the al =} 
T Collection LY bulbs will produce 
5 pooutitas wipes exactly same in every respect 
as I have for One Dollar. Address YY, 
FRANK FINCH, (BoxG.) CLYDE,N.Y. 

zw E nding SILVE e ie this collec. 
tion will re pe ive ay a Packet of FINCH’S 
Perfection Lettuce, the jine* — & ever grown. 























AND 
STOKES 
GARDEN FO 
ano FARM { 
MANUAL 
Sent on receipt of 2stamps 

for postage 


CHOICE NOVELTIES. 


LBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. 
meuunt GARDEN TooLs & PouLTRY SUPPLIES. 


VEGETABLE Sony E 

AND 

riiNven EDS) 
JOHNSON & STOKES, ae 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 

















FEBRUARY 5, 1891. 









10cts. and address, 
and + will mail to you 2 
Tuberose Bulbs (1 new 


F lowering = 
variegated and 1 Orange 


flowered), and 10 bulbs of New 
Bulbs Summer Flowering Oxalis ; also 
. — Descriptive Catalogue of C: arna- 

on Plants, Bulbs and Cuttings. 





If you are 
articular 


selected, saved and cleaned for the BEST 
retail trade. Our regular customers plan 
these seeds. We want you to them 
Our NEW GUIDE—124 pp., illustra’d, the mos' 
complete edition ever sent out, is FREE to al 
interested, on application. No doubt yous 
know WE LEAD in ROSES, Hardy= 
= Plants, Popular Flowers and Summe 
= Bulbs—especially Roses. Acres of Glass. 
= We send orders by mail, postpaid, to all Post Offices. 
= and guarantee safe ‘arrival and satisfaction 


=The Dingee & Conard Co., West ome, Pa 
Hl 

































ONDERFUL NEW——— 
——CARIATION MARGUERIT 


and beautiful class of 
I. has ever been a 
the 


over 
novelty to 
can afford to be 


a 








Seedmens & Florists, 








_— a suitable name is suggested, 


we shall call this To- 


half natural size. 


We will pay ¢2 

Purchasers are entitle 
October Ist, 189 
Full directions and 


magnificent New 


0.00 Soe the best name su 

to send in a name for each 

, and Fa oo ne by a capable and 

x. tions for entering the names for — tition will be 
Price of New Tomato . “4 > 2 

aa With every orger nor a ote Ba oo 
atalogue of * 

which is 25 cents, on condition t 


and every B packet they buy. 


aket or io 2 
+ you will GFR: THe é paper 





you saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON&CO:::% 


“The No. ** 400” is the largest 


and heaviest Tomato known. In 
fact it is so solid as to 

be almost seed- 

less. Color, 

rich, dark, 

erim- 

son. 


this Tomatoisg 
nearly 2 Ibs. each. 


ested for this grand new Tomato. 


e names can be sent in any time before 


sinterested committee of three, who shall award the prize. 

given on every packet of seed. 

, } cts. witPals packet, free by ma 
also send without charge a copy of our 

ARDEN” for 1891, 


the value alone of 
a 


pC NEWYORK 














FEBRUARY 5, 1891. 





ANECDOTES 


OF CARLYLE. 

The following amusing anecdotes appear in an 
able work, entitled, ‘““Glances at Great and Little 
Men.” “I never knew Carlyle,” says the author, | 
“except by sight. To tell the truth, I did not greatly 
covet his acquaintance in those last days of his, 
when alone I could have known him. I was even 
not without a certain dread of this roaring apostle 
of taciturnity. Once, however, finding myself 
sitting opposite to him in a Chelsea omnibus, I 
ventured to address him. 1 tried the weather,—the 
recognized conversational aperient,—but in this 
case it failed of its usual effect. 
answer, but sat there, leaning on his staff in brood. 
ing silence and with introspective eyes, until he 
reached his destination. When he had got out, I, 
affecting not to know him, asked the conductor 
who he was. The latter had touched his hat to him. 

“Oh, yessir, I know him well enough. ’E orfen 
rides in my "bus. ’E’s wot you ¢all a littery gent— 
writes books wot nobody can understand.’ 

“The conductor paused, as if mentally summing 
up from his superior standpoint—the footboard— 


poor Carlyle’s characteristics, and then added, 
with a a h, half of pity, half of contempt in the 
voice ec: 


“©°K’s a bit off his chump, like many of those 
gents; but he aint a bad sort if you take him the 
right way. 

“Apparently I had not taken Carlyle the right 
way, but the conductor did not explain what the 
right way was. However, he went on to tell me a | 
little anecdote. 

“One night, just as the omnibus was about to 
start, a poor woman came up and asked the fare to 
Hoxton. 

“«<««Sixpence,” I answered. 

“Oh, please, couldn’t you take me 
pence? 
get there.” 

** “COouldn’t be done,” I said. 

«Then Carlyle, who was in the omnibus, spoke : 

“Jump in, woman,” he said. “It shall cost you | 
nothing.” 

“*And he didn’t even take her thruppence,’ added | 
the conductor, with genuine admiration for a dis- 
interestedness so far “beyond his ideal. 

“Still, even this may have furnished, in his eyes 
another proof that the great writer was a little 
‘off hischump.’ The phrase itself tickled me, as 
did also the mental attitude that prompted the use 
of it. If the educated ridicule the ignorant, the 
ignorant have often a genuine contempt for the = 
educated. 

“The late Bishop of Ely was once talking to 
a laborer, and unfortunately let fall a remark 
which plainly showed that he had no idea how 
turnips should be sown. Hodge looked at him 
round-eyed, in an amazement too big for utterance. 
But when the bishop had turned as side, he said: 

“KE a bishop, indeed! Whoy, ’e aint fit to ’old 
a plow? a 

ewe ~@> — 
CHEMICAL FURY. 

The fury of the chemical world is the clement 
fluorine. It exists peacefully in company with 
calcium in fluor-spar, and also in a few other com- 
pounds. 

Although this element was known and named, it 
long resisted the efforts of chemists to isolate it,— 
that is, prepare it in a pure state, unmixed chem- 
ically with other substances. For, the instant the 
compound containing it was torn apart, the free 
fluorine attacked and combined with whatever 
substance composed the vessel containing it. 

But it has now been isolated by M. Henri Mois- 


san. Fluorine is a rabid gas that nothing can 
resist. Itcombines with all the metals, explosively 


With some; or, if they are already combined with 
some other non-metallic element, it tears them 
from it, and takes them to itself. 

In uniting with sodium, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, and aluminium, the metals “t ome | 
heated, even to redness, by the fervor of its em- | 
brace. Iron-filings, slightly warmed, burst into | 
brilliant scintillations when expose 1 to it. Man- 

ganese does the same. Even the noble metals, 
whie h at a melting-heat proudly resist the fascina- 
tions of oxygen, succumb to this chemical siren at 
moderate tempe ratures 


Glass is devoured at once; and water ceases to | 


|forsamples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N. Y. 


} 


He gave no | ¢ 


be water by contact with this gas, which, combin.- | 


ing with its hydrogen, at the same moment forms 
the ae rid, glass-dissolving hydrofluoric acid, and 
liberates ozone. Even hydrofluoric acid eats into 
and destroys every known substance except plat- 
inum and lead. 


Ge 


HEBREWS’ FILIAL RESPECT. 


“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head,” is a | 


text of their ancient Scriptures which the Hebrews 
seem never to forget. So, at least, concludes a 
correspondent of the New York World, who has 
hoticed the manners of that people during their 
vacation life. 


There is nothing in the world of pleasure and 
recreation to compare with the beautiful devotion 
that is paid the old Hebrew people by their children 
and grandchildren at the various summer resorts. 
\ rude remark is never made in their hearing, nor 
. oe respectful word uttered to aged mother or 

ither, 

The gentle yielding of eas y-chairs, the offering 
of choice things to eat and drink, the ‘last consider. 
ation of self where there is a drive or sail for a 
limited number, and the graceful antic ipation of 
creature comforts, are attributes of the children to 
Which the filial respect of the youthful Christian is | 
hot approachable. 


= ~>>— 
“DID THEY?” 


There is nothing much more distressing than an 
unfinished story. 








| PHILIP CAMBRIC, LAWNS and NAINSOOKS. 





| 


for thrup- | } 
It’s all P’ve got, and I want so very bad to | 


A number of people in a Lon.- | 


‘lon drawing-room were conversing about capital | 


punishment, when a lady remarked : 
aan strange it must seem to be sentenced to 
dea 
“Not s0 very, very strange, I assure you. 
elf once condemne ad to death in Africa, 
«returned \frican explorer 

‘Indeed! exclaimed the |: uly. 
—did they —” 

7—e they what, madam?” 

Vliy, did they execute you, you know?” 


I was 
” sald 


“And were you | 





_ THE YOUTH’S 


Ladies’ Saesien should be made from Kine 
Send stamp 
[Adv. 








STAMMERINGC. 




















THE BRY BRYANT | SCHOOL F FOR STAMME STAMME RE RS, 9 Ww. 14th se N. x 
lowest cost. Business houses 
G128, Ravenswood, Il i. 
ing with the first principles of electricity. Beginners & 
of Books and helps 
\ 


i; t ~ COLLEG EGE, Poughkeepsie, N ‘Y., 

as mn all supplied with competent as- 

is the only paper deal. 

students should aad it. Finely brinted and illustrated, 
onths trie, 2cts. S 

as LF TAU G HiT torseitsnstruction 


COMPANION. 





ALL KINDS = 
subjects. Lesson: 

and lectures in at: 
tractivebookform. 
No dry reading. 
Everything free to 
members. For terms of membership and valuable circu- 
lars, address, Home Culture Club, P. O. Bow Vii, Boston 








The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almost keeps itself 








clean. If it were 
' shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 


about it, there would be 


lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 


_ Pittsburgh, Pa. ____ PitrsBurGH Brass Co, 




















“How Stammering may be cured.” Pam niet, with | 
offers both sexes the best 
sistants, Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
$l per r year. Sent3 copy 10c 
by B PITMAN JERO HOWARD. 
And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views iONS. 
HIBITI 


ax illustrations, rules, exercises, etc., $1. ress, 
educational advantages at the 
ELECTRICITY?) erevera:m 
HORT-HAND 20% #@: Cssicc 
ME B. 
THE PED NOOR SE aTOnT INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OBO. 
ting every subject for PUBLIC EX NS, 


ete. {2 A profitable business for aman with small capi- 
tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 208 p. Cata. | 
Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Some women save their time. 
ec “ oe “ 


money. 
“« ~ @  « clothes, 
“6 “e “ ‘‘strength, 


The wisest woman saves all. 


She uses Pearline. 


BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FO! 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


GIVEs A STEADY WHITE 
LIGHT. 


SHIP AND FINISH. 


Prices lower THAN ANY 
OTHER LAMP of equal merit. 
Several attractive styles. 


Take no Other. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 





SUPERIOR IN WORKMAN- | 


te Ask your dealer for it. | 


Corset; Covers. 


One Lot Corset 
Covers, same as 
cut, with V-shape 
neck, trimmed) 
with Hamburg, 
with Pearl But-; 
tons, made of fine 
Cambric. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


39c. 


Postage Prepaid. 
 suepann, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


‘BUY THE WRINGER, 22147 


‘SAVES 
qo -~— THE 


cn PUREE GE 


ant. 
oe but = — Crank is 


attached to 
eae 
e Ss. 
oe White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
AISY * and Sy. LUNTEER”. WRINC- 
othes Dryi Agents wanted 
EWINGER 00., auburn, NY 
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The Storm Slipper 


is 





AT 


‘From the 
Forest 
to the 
Foot.” 


so high in front that it reaches 


almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 
ing in through the button-holes, | 
and it also protects the boot from 
the dripping dress. 


ALL SHOE STORES. ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED | 
SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of | 
making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
the forest until the finished “rubber” covers the foot. 
nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct | 
and we will see that you get it. 


Boston Russer SHoE Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ask your 











WAT 





HEATING AND 
ETROIT LIGHTING 


BOLTON 
HOT- 


HEATER. 


MODERN HOMES 
OF THE} 
BETTER CLASS. 


L SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, 
GREENHOUSES, 
ETC. 


ER 


Send for Illustrated Book, 
“Warmth for Winter Homes.” 


bay Ay oi STREET, DETROIT, 


CAG 
EET, ST. LOUIS, 
12 CORTLANDT, ST., NEW YORK, 
28 UNION STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 


O., 








Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THOoMPsON, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion ; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComPanron. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


Garfield Tea overcomes results of 








PECIAL OFFER. 
blade tested sever 









and warranted. Look at K 


Tne MAHER & GROSH cutlery is hand-forged from razor steel, ¢ every | 
nife shown here; cut is exact size; price is 65c.; blades | 


equal any y razor. To ‘pall, you our price for awhile is 
; 5 for $2, post-pai Lets 's2-blade pearl, 35c.; 

-inch Steel Shears, 60c.; 

. knife shown here and shears, 
mya TT $1, post- ome * Barber’s hol- 


Best Strop ever 
made, %) cents. 
Send forfree list. 


4 

MAHER & GROSH, 

44 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















FAST BLACK 


EXOSE FOR MEN. 
Imported, of fine quality *‘ yarn} 
dyed” Balbriggan double foot, heel 
and toe; willalwayskeepa deep black. 
Price $2. 00 per half dozen air. 
Money refunded ifin any way unsat- 
isfactory. Sent via mail on receipt of 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., 
OUTFITTERS, 

1684 ah St.,51 Mason ‘St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


EASY LESSONS IN 
Drawing and Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON, 

Every person doing, or wishing to do, prey ing or 
Painting, should have this book. Illustra- 
tions, made expressly for this book, are dh The 
Instructions are plain. Price 35 cents. 


SPECIAL We will send this Book FREE to 
any one sending 25 cents for a three- 
OFFER. months’ Trial Subscription to 


INGALLS’ HOME «« ART 
MAGAZINE. veut Fopies, 15 roo if Per 


LARK KSON, , tt 
| Its leading departments, Bees by ladies, are: 
Ea: ‘» & Lessons in Art, Fancy Work, and Artistic Novel 

‘Hes, rush Studies, filustrated with Colored Plates, 

Home Needlework and Crochet, Household Decora: 
| tions, China Painting, Domestic ‘Helps for the Home, 
Correspondence, Answers to Queries, 

Each number is F re! iiluesraten. Send 25 cents 
(stamps taken) for a three-months’ Trial Sub. 
scription, and get the beautiful book of pney, Lease 
sons in Drawing and Painting FREE, Address, 

J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
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Send six cents in stamps and receive in 
return a sample can of Snider’s Soups: 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 


Chicken, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Bouillon, Pea, Mulligatawny. 


Name your choice, and write your address fully 
and plainly. 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERV E CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Brainerd & Armstrong’ s 











| 
| 
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is unequalled for Crocheting all 7 of fane ae | 
| cles, and s.. Ke pom desirable for Foursin ey ar 
| Scarfs xentlemen, Lamp Shades, = 
brella ¢ anes, Tidies, etc. Scarfs made from this 
| sill can be was repeatedly without loss >. color, 
whereas an ordinary tie costing 50 ons or $1.00 
| worn but a few times before thrown one ) aide. 
| Our Crochet is made in about 100 ¢ ifferent shades, all 
of which are warranted fast color. Shades specially 
desirable for Scarfs are Black, Cream White, Blue 
| White, Light Blue, Navy Blue, W ‘ine, Lilac, ete. 
Ladies, ask your dealer for ** Brainerd & Arm- 
| strong’s Crochet Silk,’’ but if you are unable to 
procure it from your storekeeper send direct to us and 





‘ull directions sent with the = 
| Qrt Needle Wo 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co., 
ORGANS. 


we will send you the silk, postage p paid, for 38 cents 
ci 
| Waste Embroidery, pe iC. 
o. 1 Chenille, 13 shades asstd. colors, 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
Over 60,000 sold dur- 


er ball. Quantity require for “four-in- hand,” 3 balls. 
40 
| Waste Silk (Black ad Colors), per 0z., Ide: 
Ce 
| Arasene, i5 shades, asstd. colors, ape: 
i onmeetnsiaienenhtemtentemtteeeneentnal 
ing the last 20 years. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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_ THE YOUTHS 


Itching Piles. | 
Burnett’s Kallistuu is a sure relief. A sample will | 


be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., | 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 





For the Companion. 


THE NORTH STAR. 


Ce 


" 1 furled Attractive Circ’s free. .Mc Lean, P.O. Box 2412, Boston. 
When twilight’s purple veil is furlec ; * 

> > orge of day, tamps! 105 fine var., 10c.; 1,000 fine mixed, 25c. ist 
R- oo er the darkened world S¥ free. Agents wanted for very best sheets at 40 per 


The stars come forth in bright array,— ;e 
When Venus hides her burning face 
Upon old Ocean’s troubled breast, 
Or, weary of his march through space, 1 

Mars camps behind the mountain crest ; 
The sailor on the moonless sea, 
The pilgrim of the trackless plain, 


PANTS 


STAMPS 300 mixed, rare Australian, etc., 10c.; 100 var. 


Wanted, 40 per c. com. 


STAMPS. Agts. w wanted at good com. to sell stamps. 
List free. 7 Alsace,ic. P. S. Johnson & C '0.,Saiem,Mass. | 


TAMPS Agts. wanted to sell ap’ cn alsheets. Com. 
$ 3313 percent. Green ., Me dford, Mass. 


} REE! Pant Stretchers a — 16c. for post- 

| age and packing. Bay STATE TAILORING Co., Boston. ry A ent Jersey City, N 
| = = who w ake 

| BOSTU PILLOWSHAM-HOLDER. Best in the world. pk 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents iy re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 





j5e., paid to oo expressman, covers al 
ost. FRANK P. HARRIMAN & Co., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 





Handy Helps for Busy Men. aig hy SfUSICAL MONTHLY, 82 Broabway, NEw YORK. 


Lewiston, Me. 


Putnam Bros., 


$3. Suits $13.50 and upwards. Free 
Samples and particulars by 
nail. BAY STA'TE TAILORING CO., Boston. 


ent. com. 














and nice album, We. Illus. list free. Agts. 
». VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 





The bondman, Ue pee. to be free, 
Turn northward and take heart again ; 
For there, above unmeasured heights, 
An emblem of eternal truth, 
Unchanged amidst the changing lights, 


The North Star lifts her crown of youth. 10 pkts. reliable Flower Seeds, 
ce DS 10c. 5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 16c. 

Self-centred in the boundless blue, ce e pkt. mixed German Flower 
Calm dweller of the vast unknown, Seeds, 400 “seeds, 400 kinds, 10c. Moon Flower, 10c.—al 

Forever tender, strong and true, 30c. Best and cheapest. Tah ha ‘ata. tells how to 
Serenely from her distant throne grow and cook, free. J. J. BELL, Windsor, N. Y. 





She gazes down the voiceless deep 
While worlds are drifting at her feet 
And mighty constellations sweep 
Around her like an endless fleet ; 
The Northern Lights across her fling 
The glory of their dancing spears, 
The Morning Stars beneath her sing 
The chorus of Creation’s years,— 
And while the systems sink and rise 
And planets to each other nod 
The light streams from her tranquil eyes 
As steadfast as the love of God. 
JAMES G. CLARK. 


~— +o — 





SIDNEY COOPER’S PENCILS. | F 
Some of the earliest yee hes of the veteran | 
artist Sidney Cooper, R. A., were made with pen- 
cils, given to him by a oo (whom in later 
years he met as a fellow-member of the Royal | 
Academy), and sharpened by no less a person than 
the head of the English Church. The young 
artist was more interested, at the time, in the im- 
portant fact that he had fine new sketching mate- 
rials, than in the identity of his two friends. Years 
later, however, by a pleasing coincidence he and 
the giver of the pencils discovered each other. 





Cooper passed his boyhood in Canterbury. He 
very early showed a taste for art, and nothing 
delighted him more than to sketch ‘the cathedra 
One afternoon he was drawing the central tower 
on a slate, when a gentleman who was sketching 
the cathedral noticed his work, and gave him a 
bundle of pencils and some drawing paper. 

“Years later,” writes Mr. Cooper in “My Life,” 
“in 1836, at a social meeting in London, I met Stan- 
field, Roberts, Cattermole, one of the Landseers, 
Frank Stone, Patrick Nugent and some others, —) i 
a proposition was made that each of us should tell 
some anecdote of his early life. I re — the in- 

cident of the slate. As I finished, Cattermole | 
jumped up and cried out. 

Why, Sidney, are you the slate? Then know 
that I am the pencils! I really am the very man 
who wore you the pencils in the courtyard of Can. 
terbury Cathedral; and you are verily the man 
who was the boy then.’” 

But though he now had pencils, he had no knife, 
and had to ask a stranger to sharpen them for him. 

“One day a very serious-looking man sauntered 
by, with his hands clasped behind his back. I said 
to myself, ‘That isa priest.’ In those days the boys 
called all the parsons priests, and I could see that 
he was a clergyman of some sort. 

“When he had got a few yards away, I gained 
courage, and ran after him, calling out, ‘Sir, sir” 

“He turned round and said, ‘W hat, my boy? e 

**Please, sir, have you a knife?’ 

“*Yes, my little man,’ said he, ‘what do you 
want?’ 

“I told him, and he cut all my pencils—twelve— 
and then, coming up to the coping where I was es. 
tablished, he looked at my drawing. ‘Very good, | 
my boy,’ he said, and passed on. 

“Immediately a door opened near me, and ous | 
came a little man with powdered hair, and attired 
in nankeen breeches and a blue-velvet coat with 
metal buttons; and poking his little nose through 
the railing, asked me what that gentleman had said 
to me. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ | answered. 

“Then what did you say to him?’ 

**T asked him to cut my pencils.’ 

**And did he?’ 

“*Yes, he cut them all.’ 

“Do you know who that was?’ 

“ ‘No! 

“ *That was the Archbishop of Canterbury.’” 








AFTER NATURE. 


Emerson tells us to “hitch our wagon to a star,” 
or, in other words, follow the course of nature, 
and nature will help uson. So Mehemet Ali prob- 
ably thought when he endeavored to imitate nat- 


ural aspects in building his canal connecting the | 


Nile with the sea at Alexandria. 


A French engineer, in the course of conversa- 
tion, ventured to criticise the Viceroy’s plan while 
the work was still going on. 

“Your Highness,” he said, “will pardon me for 
suggesting that your canal will be very crooked.” 

“Do rivers in France always run in a straight 
line?” promptly inquired the pasha. 

“Certainly not,” answered the surprised French. 
man. 

“Did not Allah make them?” 

“Assuredly, your Highness.” By this time the 
engineer began to think his questioner’s wits might 
be wandering. 


Improved construction, Exquisite misic made by the 


| use of the knife. 


| m7 AgRow POINTS of an pe. 
Rheological Hand Bo 
situs, “0c. Marc ER, C inciuaati, ©. 
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in ink-well 
e. Cata. of all new novelites 
Elgin Chemical-Novelty Novelty Works, Elgin, . ‘tis, 


AEOLIAN HARPS. 
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wind. A beautiful addition toa hom. Send for Cata | 
tee G. J. HOLBROOK, SS 5th Ave., N. Y. 
FOUNTAIN PEN S&S 
IS =) ELK 3OQOOWORDS 1 FILLING — 
With 2 tee TP INEING é STAMP, cM Mla) 
EN & PENCIL, Any name. 10c, or name, Ws o stave =. | 
ubber Stamp Co. P 13, New dirven, “onn, 
| Send for stamp selections on approval. 
Sure to Please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexico, 10c.; Mexico a 4 var. com- 
plete, 20c. Price-li t nd premium 
offers free. Add. MOU Npcir STAMP 
CO., 1591 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo, 
y Teaches its stu 
VALENTIN E’S acute a trade. and 
en starts them 
SCHOOL OF in railroad service. 
Send _ for circulars. 
VALENTINE BROS., 
TELECRAPHY oe E, V Wis. 
Advice to Dyspeptics sent free to any address ; a book 
of priceless Value to every sufferer JOE N H, 
McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
THE - RELIABLE a 
Fortin infants & invalids. 
te infan' buta ad sn pre- 
pared Food, a — ted to the weak 
est stomach. sizes cans. Pam 
phlet free. Ww OOLRICH & CO. 
(on every = » PALMER, MASS. _ Mass. 
For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr.W. E. Brown & Son, } orth Adams, Mass. 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
< prev fenting dandruff. It cleanses the 
4 scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
) i sure to please. Sc. & $1 at Drugyzists. 
housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils. 
4 The BRONSON SUPPLY C0..Cleveland.Ohio. 
Al its, Tree: 
| Rovaretes, ine, wo Small Fruits, Trees yrs De- 
scriptive price list free. ewis ROESCH. Fredonia, N.Y. 





A Perfect. Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 
dress, for ‘ S cents. Agents and canvassers 
wanted, nd for circular. THE STOP- 
FORD FOU N'TAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 



















Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 


a 
~| 





COMPANION. | 
BARGAINS sw BICYCLES 


with no extra cha Mfrs Price|Ours 








4°90 Crescent Safety, bailbexr' came $70 
Mercury Diamond Safety, all stee a $75 
Springfield Roadster. headers im 7 pin 313) $70 
Am er Champion, highest grade, $60 


Others ascheap,all makes new or 2d hd, ae. prices 
Cats free. Rouse. Hazard &Co., 8 GSt.. Peoria, Ill. 








DIXON'S i: 


FEBRUARY 5, 1891. 











sesoes PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


We will pay | If yourstationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 


a a Sal- | ion and goad He 


8 
- 
7 
- 
K 
e 1 
=] 
i 
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a instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD’S 





GRIND §: pees mon 
eo Sh 
CEHAN Oy sors elise 


HAND MULL Sees 


ik keeping Poult R MII. d 
RM FEE D Mita: LL. oo ROWER MIL t= and 
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} ae Ak WILSON RRO. Easton. P: 
THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
ul 


C New Departure. 
GREATAMERICAN Preserts to Every Sul 


er. Greatest offer. Now’s 
time to get orders for our cele’ awd 
E ted ks . Coffees, and Baking 









Po wider, and secure a beautiful 
C Gola! Band or Moss Rose China Tea 

OMPANY Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Ww atch,Brass Lamp, 





CURED 


Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey : Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 
TO STAY 


ASTHMA cir. 


Send name and address | for hese. with Re- 
orts of Cases, to P. HAR HAYES, M.D., 
Fe hain St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DO. YOU WANT Rite ta 
MONEY? F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? St. Paul, Minn., 

and say just what 
HEALTH? d ee 
you desire, and an 

A FARM? swer will be sent 

A HOME? free, together with 

BUSINESS? § eps & publications. 


ia 








and ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, S88. | 
Small newspa’ +t ress, 2:2. Fast 
9x13 Jobber, ou can ay to 
money and A big money 
by printing for others. Fun for — hours. type 
setting easy by our printed rules. nd 2 stamp: type. 
ay Fo,catalogue of sey Pe, cards, Bane etc., Hirect 
0 factory. Cco., ™ eriden, Conn. 


 RUEMATIS 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


Ue wceOHAM'S SONS. 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
HICAGO. 
RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFI NOWN, Cures 


Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyepe res Sick Head 


XE and al LOO ‘iles, Wh 
XS mee all D 'DISE irate, 
Send 


“SEDGWICK fa fee 











ASTRMA. CURED! 


Schiffman Asthma Cure never fails 

o ave instant relief in the worst cases; in- 

sures on ortable sleep; effects cures where all 
others fail. A trial convinces the most sceptical. Price, 
50c. and $1., of Druggists or by mail. Sample free 
for stamp. Dr. R. Schiff_mann, St. Paul, Minn. 











“Best — and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and ee Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or wr 


SEDGWICK BROS, Gla Richmond, Ind. 





IMPERIAL: #7: Stmp wien name 10 cis 







CLUB of { & posipaia for $f vin. 


Marks Linen, eh Papers, Everything, 





°290% 404 U]-j08 













“7 ell, then,” answered Mehemet Ali, triumph- 
antly, “do you think you or I know better than 
Allah how water ought to run? 
my canal; if I had not done so, it would soon be a 
dry ditch.” 

The Frenchman was silent, but not convinced, 
and the canal is certainly a very crooked one. 


— +e 


DANGEROUS. 


It is hinted that nowadays, when the French 
authorities hear of an impending duel, they distress 
themselves only over the violation of the law, not 
having much reason to apprehend any loss of 
human life. 


A French satirist protesses to have ov erheard | 


the following fierce conversation : 
png e will settle this with the sword!” 
“Very well, but you are the better swordsman. 
We will equalize the chances thus. You shall 
mount a velocipede, I will mount the platform of a 
railway train, and thus plac ed we will charge upon 
each other sword in hand!’ 


I imitated Him in | 
















400 North Third Street, 
| Send alse fora free samp! 
| and Cattle Powder, the bestin the 





with “PERFECTION” DYES will 
wanted for 40 cents. Single pack 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, pre 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Pacific Northwest 


a di ies get colors that are brilliant and 
age 10 cents with sample card and 
vents their ailments ani keeps them in good health. 
of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
} and the wonderful 
| country, send fora 


h ST. A package each of Turkey 
¥ age0 con Agents wanted. 
It makes them sing even while shedding feathers, 
world. with free book, 
copy of the SEATTLE 


NewAgents make BIG Money. Terms Free, 
Red, Green, Orange, Brown, Scarlet 
W. Cushing & Co., Foxcroft, Me. 
| Mailed forl5c. Sold bya druggists, grocers & bird 
Book free. 
The Land of — 
Trees, Fine ri- 
wel ne, ich 
Deposits and 
PosT-INTELLIGENCER. 


THALMA.. MFG, Co., No. 222 Balt. St.,Baltimore,Md.,U.S8.A. 
ye ‘Yellow, or 44 dozen any color 
Mannagamscescanaries 
BIRD The secret of the Hartz SINC. 
THE BIRD FOOD Co., 
Salmon Fisheries. For full intention poe a oe the 
POST-INTELI 





Specimen copies free. Address, 
LIGENCER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONIY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
by: 00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 







only $10F 


A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 Ib. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 


1000 other Articles at Half Price. 


| CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 











Min 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA C0, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56.and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. 44.and 56 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44. and 56 pieces. with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pie ces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page bg pa Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this p EA CO 

EA 60., 


Address THE GREAT CHINA T' 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASQ, 





.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
. J., for samples worth double the money. 





Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, serofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two- -cent 

stamp for pamphlet “ Teething Made Easy. 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, O, 











PRINTING OUTFIT 


To place 100,000 of our 
new catalogues in good 
= hands we offera whole 















pe holder, bottle ot 
Tndelible Ink (warrant- 
sed not to wash out’, 
tweezers, spaces,quads 
etc., in neat case post- 
and directions 


with ourcatalogue and 


agent terms Cc 
by mail for b4 
Good to set 


upany name 
rinting cards, mark. 
ng linen, books, envel. 
opes, papers, etc. Look 
out for cheap & worth. 
less CUUNT age 
Don't wait, Orde 
now and mention nd 
per. AGENTS wanted, 
INGERSOLL & BRO., 
3 65 Cortlandt St,, N. 4 





) 3 for 60c, 6 for $1, 


| any y hidden humor. 


THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 





THE WORLD AROUND. 





PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS | FRANK B, BARKLEY 






MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


UPWARDS * YEARS 


We have made and solu 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW we Pn sae fuaets ae the 


[eaenmners, saving you_the Traveling 
an’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCIN NATI, a 


DONALD KENNEDY 


Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching ‘through the body for 
Nine times out of ten. 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
—— it right along. and you find quick 

happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
| it’s a big sediment or open sore, well — 
| somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medica 
| Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
|making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 
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“What! ! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, I am hapnvy to say, through the merits of HAN 
| SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; “49 by 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y- 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded 

Price, 15 and 245 cents. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY, tercsierrs 


LINT and S. Send’ for new price-list 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
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CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An American traveller in Germany finds little to 
interest him in the newspapers except the adver- 
tisements, many of which are extremély curious, 
and unlike anything of the kind in our own news- 
papers. A gentleman has translated a few speci- 


mens for the New York Times: 

TANTED, a reliable young lady, or a widow with- 
\ } out children, who has had experienc as a sales- 
woman in a first-class retail store. The advertiser, 
who has lately lost his wife, wants above all a capable 
and honest person to whom an active retail trade can 
be intrusted, and who can give security. An offer of 
marriage may be expected when ability to care for 
the business has been demonstrated. 


ANNOUNCE to the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased that Carl N., to whom I was engaged to be 
married, was relieved by death of his severe sufferings 
on July 16th in Hamburg. His deeply sorrowing — 


rP\HE welcome arrival of a strong, well-developed boy 
is announced with joy by Wilhelm J. —, butcher, 
Street, and wife. 


No. 

T has seemed good to our dear Saviour in_ His un- 
I fathomable wisdom to take to Himself in His home 
in heaven our faithful and thoughtful and most ten- 
derly loved husband and grandfather, William F., in 
the seventy-ninth year of his age, whereof, bowed down 
with grief, we herewith inform all relatives, friends 
and acquaintances, with the request that our dear one 
who has gone to sleep may be always kept in kindly 
and loving remembrance, and in the name of all those 
whom he left behind. The sorrowing widow, 

SopHle F. 
IS Royal Highness Prince William of Wiirtemburg 
has again been most graciously moved to cause a 
subscription of 40 marks to be sent to us. For this 
renewed and munificent assistance to our cause we 
desire in the most obedient and respectful manner to 
express our most heartfelt gratitude. 
THE COMMITTEE FOR COUNTRY EXCURSIONS FOR Poor, 
Sick SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE, 


STUTTGART, JULY 23. 

JUBLIC praise is hereby given to Hans Jeorg, a stu 
I dent in the Polytechnic School in Stuttgart, for his | 
noble, determined, and courageous conduct in saving a | 
person from drowning. THE ROYAL CITY COMMISSION. 


———~+or——_ 


HOW SHE CALC’LATED. 


A mathematical brain, or as the country people 
say, “a good head for figgers,” is a convenient 
thing to possess. But there is one old lady in a 
Massachusetts town who evidently does not set a 
high value on her reputation in this respect, though 
she no doubt considers herself a good “cale’later,” 
notwithstanding. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. | 


Patented Apr. 22, 





| A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
| are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
| Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only inboxes. [Adv. 


A SILK OFFER. | 


25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, Ass’d Colors, ie. | 
ic 





Ist. 














25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, Ass’d Colors, 12c. | 

25 Skeins Imported he Colors,: isc 

Large Hank Waste Embroidery Silk, Zc. | cas i 7” 

100 designs Briggs’s Transfer Patterns, 40c. ane ee . 
Briggs’s Book showing hundreds of designs, 10c. Atal then plated entire. 
One Belt Tidy = = Stamped, and { 55c. | More durable than light 


- . Sterling Silver, and not half the cost 
Great Special Offer, all for $1.25. | ver, and ¥ one — 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., _ [RviNTON, NEW JERSEY | ScbOr six, Sty Date, eook Hand-en 


| - graved, $4.00; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra. 


you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 
' 9 
In Children’s Wear. 


| send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute. 
| The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ly “4 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 
Just the waist for boys, because | 


MBIAS” 


tons, nor tear out the button- 
kk i 


CATALOGVE FREE 
. FQ o>} 
“4 
holes. he simple and novel 
device for attaching the elastics 


is the best_for the purpose ever 
invented. Being supported from 
the shoulders, the weight is divi- 
ded equally. Box plaits over the | 
hips allow ample fullness to insure | 
a perfect fit, preventing all pres- 
sure, and allowing the vital organs | 
to develop naturally. Easily laun- | 






























dered. Wears longer. Sold by 
Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. a \ | \ \ y | 
Sizes 20 to 24 in., 55ets. ) Ages 1to —— ——a 

« 953) #6 


60 cts. § 12 years. 
Mailed to any part of the United 

States on receipt of 5c. additional 

Sor postage. 

Pat. Sept. 25, 1890. IN ORDERING SEND WAIST MEASURE. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 


POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. | 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash | 
_Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 2 | 

rT the Metropolis of WASHINGTON, 


SEAT TL Send stamp for printed matter of City and 


State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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She keeps a small crockery a, the only one in 
the place. Her stock is limited, both as to quality 
and quantity, but her customers never find fault. 
“Aunt Judy,” they say, “is so obliging!” 

One day a stranger in the town was attracted by 
a placard above some glass tumblers in her tiny | 
show-window. “Eight cents apiece, a dollar a 
dozen.” 

“That strikes me as rather queer,” he said to 
himself, and walked into the shop. 

Aunt Judy regarded him affably over her spec- 
tacles as she sat rocking behind the counter, and 
rose at once. 

“Is there anything you’d like, sir?” she asked. 

“Why,” said the gentleman, “I thought I'd like to 
ask about those tumblers out there in the window. 
How does it happen that they’re more expefsive 
to buy by the dozen than singly? When I was a 
school-boy, twelve times eight was ninety-six,” he 
added, ina jocose tone. 

“So it was in my day,” said Aunt Judy, with 
some severity of tone; “but I keep those tumblers, 
young man, to accommodate, and the disappointin’ 
a customer who might come in for an extry tum- 
bler, havin’ broke one, after I'd sold the whole 
dozen to one person, is more expense than four 
cents to me, sir!’ and she seated herself in her | 
rocking-chair with the air of a person who had 
made a telling point. 





i 


TOO FAMILIAR. | 


One may not, according to the etiquette of loy- 
alty, speak too familiarly of kings and queens. As 
a subject was once reminded, who wished to give 
his sovereign a pair of stockings, “The Queen of 
Spain has no legs.” She must not be supposed to 
walk, talk, or eat like ordinary mortals, and if one 
cannot escape the inference that she really is like | 
the rest of humanity, surely nothing need be said 
of it. 





When Queen Victoria visited Salisbury Cathe- 
(ral, thirty years ago, there was, of course, a flutter 
of curiosity and loyalty throughout the town. Even 
the humblest houses ‘had hung out some sign of 
rejoicing, and at the White Hart Inn, where the 
queen intended to lunch, the landlady was flutter- 
ing about in her best silk, while the servants were 
sty with white waistcoats and flowers in their | 
button-holes. | 

But that this show of devotion was not merely | 
skin-deep may be guessed from an occurrence of 
the late afternioon, When the queen had departed. 

In the coffee-room of the inn were two young 
men, who were complaining to the waiter because 
they were not given eels for dinner, although the 
dish had been promised them. The waiter apolo- 


— profusely, and remarked, in the way of ex- 
se: 











“Her Majesty has been here to-day.” 

“Did Her Majesty eat the eels?” 
familiar quer 
revolted 

“Itsy 
Majesty 






\ was the too | 
‘y, and at this the waiter’s loyal soul 

10 business of yours or mine, sir, what Her 

cats,” was his dignified reply. 


+e, 
WISE EXPENSE. 

: The old Latin proverb, ‘“‘Dificilia que pulchra,” 

~ often been set as a “copy” for high-school boys 

= girls. The idea in it is that “the best things 

are hard to get,” and certainly a good personal 


dtu ation usually implies a sacrificing parent as 
Well as a studious child. 


the eae hetishman visiting Sweden, and noticing 
ered u t for educating children who were gath- 
in se} P Irom the streets and highways and placed 
A. zhool, Inquired if it was not costly. 
We Sw Pst the answer, “it is costly, but not dear. 
grow y : ‘ sare not rich enough to allow a child to 
a scour n ignorance, misery and crime, to become 
we 
self.” 
vegas English judge who first said, “A boy is 
unborn than untaught.” 





* to society as well as a disgrace to him. | 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED and ENLARGED! NEW MAPS and HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS! 


In handsome board cover with rich gold ornamental title. The first Atlas publishing the 


CENSUS OF i890. 


PRESENTED TO READERS OF THIS PAPER WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. | 


Recognized throughout the world as thee STANDARD RURAL MAGAZINE, and the authority on 
all matters pertaining to Rural Life. It is published monthly, each number consisting of not less than 48 pages 
with colored cover. and a year’s numbers make a large. volume of 576 pages, and over 1,000 original 
illustrations. It is a complete compendium of Rural and Household Affairs, and the only 
Illustrated Rural Magazine in the World. | 
s an inducement for you to give this magazine a trial, we make the following special offer: The subscrip- | 
tion price of the American Agriculturist is $1.0 per annum, but on receipt of this amount, mentioning that you 
saw this offer in The Youth’s Companion, we will send the American Agriculturist for one year, and in addition 
will present to every subscriber (providing 2 cents additional is sent for postage) a copy of | 
| 
| 





THE PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Price of which is $1.50, thus giving $3.00 in value for $1.75. 

It Gives the Population of Each State and Territory in 1890, the Population of Every County in the 
United States in 1890, and the Population of the Important American Cities in 1890. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATE The new edition for 1890-91 has been enlarged to make room for many fine 

| « pictures, showing State capitol buildings, ene pee buildings and main 
points of interest in the large cities, industries of the various States, and the Grand and Sublime Mountain 


Scenery of the Far West, beside which the famous Alps of the European continent dwindle almost to insignifi- 


eance. These i enable the reader to gain a better and more correct knowledge of the subjects illustrated 
than may be obtained in any other way. 


The “Peerless Atlas” Meets the Wants of the People. 


Only a year ago the first copies of the Peerless Atlas were is- | 
sued, and yet the demand for it is probably greater than for any 
other atlas published. It could not be otherwise, containing, as 
it does, larger and better maps of the principal American States 
than are given in atlases costing $10.00 to $15.00 each. 

The edition for 1890-91 contains a number of 


New Maps Never Before Published, 


Maki: g it the most desirable of any. In both maps and statisti- 
cal information it has been brought down to the latest date. 


It is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas 


As a reference book, giving concise and correct information 
about the world, all arranged so that any subject may be found 
at once, making it of untold value to all who aim to keep up 
with the progressive spirit of the times. The intelligent person 
who reads of the Stanley expedition in Africa, or of the recent 
important events concerning Heligoland,or who reads dispatches , 
concerning the insurrection in the Argentine Republic, or the 
wars between the Central American States, and notes the im- 
portant news telegraphed daily from all parts of the earth, 
must have an accurate and comprehensive atlas of the world to 
properly understand their geographical location. 

In this age of intelligence, when knowledge is so easily 
attained, there is no excuse for ignorance. You can keep up 
with the times, at very little expense, by having at hand a copy 
of the latest edition of the “Peerless Atlas of the World,” the 
only atlas of equal value ever offered at so low a price. 


4 





The Peerless Atlas gives the County Seat of | A Condensed History of Each State in the | 
each county. Union. 

By the reference index, the counties and | Number of Miles of Railroad in Each State. | 
county seats may be readily found in the |The Peculiarities of Soil and Climate, to- 
maps, without loss of time. gether with the Chief Productions, Princi- | 

The maps are handsomely colored, most of| pal Industries and Wealth of Each State. 
them in 6 colors. The Educational and Religious Interests of | 

It contains Colored County Maps of all the Each State. 

States and Territories. The Popular and Electoral Votes for Presi- 

All Countries on the face of the earth are| dent in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by States. 
shown. 


List of all the Presidents of the United 
Has the latest Railroad Maps, and Rivers States. 
and Lakes are accurately located. The Agricultural Productions of the United 
Allthe Large Cities of the World are shown States. 


on the maps. 

It gives a Classified List of all Nations of 
the Earth, with Form of Government, Geo- 
graphical Location, Size and Population. 

Population of Each State in the Union for 
the past 50 years. 


The Mineral Products of the United States. 

The Homestead Laws and Civil Service 
Rules. 

And Mach Other Information that Should be | 
in Every Home, Store, Office and Counting- | 
Room, | 











| The American Agriculturist alone is fully worth the subscription price asked for it, 81.50 per year, a 
| year’s volume being nearly equal to that of the $4.00 magazines, but we want to introduce it into 50.000 
| new homes, and adopt this method, being confident that after a year’s perusal the new readers we secure in 
| this way will become permanent subscribers. ‘ 
Money refunded in every case if vou are not fully satisfied. Remit by —— note, 
money or express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps accepted for fractional amounts o! 
| Address, mentioning this paper, 


| THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY. | 


post-office 
a dollar. 


| port 


|tributing the 
| clothing-strain 


| allowing the re- 







TO 

CURE 

A r 

COLD 

IN 
EASIEST 
WAY 
APPLY 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
TO 

PART 
AFFECTED 


A COLD IS INFLAMMATION. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
REDUCES INFLAMMATION. 


Specific Directions. 

IF A COLD IN THE HEAD, apply 
Pond’s Extract (diluted one-half) 
by a nasal douche, or snuff it, or 
vaporize it over a lamp and inhale 
the fumes through the nose, 

IF HOARSE, gargle with Pond’s 
Extract several times daily. 

IF THE THROAT IS SORE 
and NECK STIFF, rub the neck 
thoroughly with Pond’s Extract, 
and, on retiring, Wrap the neck 
in a woolen bandage saturated 
with Pond’s Extract, and pro- 
tected by an outer wrapping. 

IF THE LUNGS ARE SORE, 
take a teaspoonful of Pond’s Ex- 
tract four or five times daily. 


IF THE LIMBS ACHE and are 
sore, rub them vigorousiy with 


Pond’s Extract, 

FOR CHILBLAINS, bathe with 
Pond’s Extract and bandage with 
cloth saturated with Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Itehing quickly stopped. 


BUT do not purchase some cheap 
substitute and expect it to do what 
Pond’s Extract will, Be sure you 
have genuine article. Made only 
by Pond’s Extract Co., New York 
and London, 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST i 


Stylish, Comfortable, Hygienic, 
THE CORSET SUBSTITUTE, 


made upon true i. 
hygienic princi- ~ wh 
ple, with full, & 
graceful figure; {ig 
advantage of the 
fashionably 
modelled corset. 
A perfect sup- 
from the 
shoulders, dis- 






and weight. 
THREE 
CARMENTS 
IN ONE. 
Corset, waist, 
and cover. Gen- 
uine whalebone. / 
Bone pockets, 


moval of bones 
without ripping. In many styles and sizes. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address by the Nifre., 
GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 


4 

=i Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
gm) bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 
a neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conm 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 





| 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. | 

New Subsc 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be r 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, | 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





time | 


tions can commence at any 








ne 


For the Companion. | 


FOR CONSUMPTION. | 





CURE 

It is supposed that two hundred thousand per- 
sons die yearly of consumption in the United 
States. The number in all the world must rise into 
the millions. The waste by war is slight in the 
comparison. 

The great plagues formerly filled nations with 
terror; but they are now well-nigh conquered, and 
are known mainly as matters of history. Small- 
pox was a frightful disease, even within the pres- 
ent century, but is now powerless to gain a foot- 
hold anywhere in Christendom. 

Typhoid is still one of the most common fevers, | 
hut it is known to be a filth disease, and has already 
been limited in its range. Fuller and more intelli- 
gent attention to hygienic conditions, private and 
public, may yet drive it almost completely out of 
civilized lands. 

It has remained for medical science to devise | 
some means for arresting the ravages of consump- 
tion. New ground for encouragement was found 
when the disease was shown to be due to the work 
of microbes, and at last Professor Koch, the Ger- 
man scientist, believes that he has discovered the 
great desideratum—a fluid which kills the parasites | 
by destroying the food on which they live. | 

The publication of this discovery has caused pro- | 
found excitement throughout the medical world,— | 
an excitement greatly increased by Professor 
Koch’s very high reputation as a man of science,— | 
and physicians are hastening to Berlin from every | 
quarter, to learn more fully the facts in the case. 

If Professor Koch’s belief proves well founded, | 
he will have become one of the world’s greatest 
benefactors. We must not be too sanguine, how- 
ever, but await the result of more protracted ex- 
periments. 

The facts thus far established seem to be that, 
soon after the injection of the fluid, the cough and 
expectoration gradually lessen, and in the most 
favorable cases wholly disappear; the expectora- 
tions lose their purulent character; the night 
sweats cease; the patient’s appetite improves, and 
in a few weeks his weight begins to increase. 

Consumption in its first stage seems to be cured, 
and even patients with small lung cavities seem to 
be nearly cured; but no improvement is visible in 
the case of those who have many large cavities, 
and even in the most favorable cases, time enough 


has not elapsed to warrant the assertion that per- 


manent cures have been effected. 

Professor Koch, however, is a man of marked 
scientific caution, and his belief that consumption, 
in its first stages, can be cured may well fill us 
with hope; and evenif this shall prove to be the 
full extent of his discovery, it will furnish ample 
ground for hoping that the disease may in time be 
substantially extirpated. 

salle . 
SHEPHERDS ON STILTS. 


The Landes, the great savanna of France, which 
stretches from Bordeaux to Bayonne, is a region 
similar to the Bad Lands of our own country. 


| away 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | accidentally drops a needle, I have not been able 


| hyena received me at the gate, and t 


jthen jumped 


| tail till his mistress came in. 


THE YOUTH’S 


so inclined, he is quite able, it is said, to execute a | 
pas seul, or even a jig, with every appropriate | 
flourish of his timber limbs, and with surprising | 
grace and abandon. 

“His stilts are strapped to the thighs, not the 
knees, for greater freedom, and he mounts from 
his cabin roof in the early morning, and lives in 
the air throughout the day. A third stilt forms his 
seat, and makes of his silhouette a ludicrous and 


majestic tripod. 


“This genius’s chief amusement is startlingly 


domestic; itis knitting stockings, and engaged in | 
this peaceful art, he sits with dignity and whiles 


the hours. How he mancwuvres when he 
to learn. 

“A dignitary of Bordeaux arranged a séte and 
procession in the Landes on one occasion. Tri- 
umphal arches were erected, hung with flowers 
and garlands, and the feature of the parade was a | 
sedate platoon of these heron-like shepherds, 
dressed in skins, decked with white hoods and 
mantles, preceded by a band of music, and stalk- 
ing by fours imposingly down the line of march.” 

SYRIAN PETS. 

The author of the “Inner Life of Syria” gives | 

an interesting account of the success with which 


| wild beasts have been tamed in that country. The | 
| writer, being a lady, and having some singular | 


| pets of her own, was the better prepared to appre- 
| ciate what the natives had accomplished in that | 


direction. At one time she visited the wife of a | 
Hungarian oflicer. 

She was living quite contentedly in a mud hut, 
and her only companions were a hyena and a lynx, 
which slept on her bed like two , The 

10ugh I was 
not prepared for it, I innocently did the right 


| thing, as she afterward informed me. 


The animal came and sniffed at my hands, and 
up and put its fore-paws on my 
shoulders, and smelt my face. 

“Oh,” I thought, “if it takes a bit out of my 
cheek, what shall I do?” 







COMPANION. 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. [Adv. 


TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 
TE DAGGETT’S 


Bakes t: 
read in the world, Address for 
w.A.C &CO., Vineland, N. J. 
or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., Chicago. 


VISITING the Finest’ Visiting ‘Cards at 















the Finest Visiting Cards at 
poy $s fs 
CARD PLATE (2 Bargains in Note Papers from 
“ENARAVEN send. postpaid. itigh Grade ‘Note 
ENGRAVED Fuow el Be. at Teguler prices. 
HOUSE ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 
FREE! HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 
— 59 Temple Place, Boston. 
“It surpasses my expectations 
in beauty of finish, accuracy of 
construction and perfect action, 
are the words used by acustomer 
in writing us of a “ Hendryx” 
Reel. 





For the season of 1891 we 
have two hundred and fifty-two 
styles and sizes of Fishing Reels 
adapted to Trout, Bass, Tarpon, 
or other fishing. 


But | stood as still as a statue, and tried not to | 


breathe, looking it steadily in the eyes all the 

while. At last it made up its mind to befriend me, 

jumped down, and ran before me like a dog into 
the house, where I found the lynx on the divan. 

Pet No. 2 sprang at me, mewed, and lashed his 

i She told me that 

when people began to scream or to drive the hyena 


away, it took a pleasure in worrying and frighten. | 


ing them. 

went afterward to the husband’s reception- 
room. He had gone out for a short while. The 
hyena had got in, and I found my husband, the 
Russian Consul and a French gentleman all sitting 
on the divan, with their legs well tucked up under 
them, and looking absurdly uncomfortable at the 
frightful beast, as the Count called it. I had a 
good laugh at them, as the hyena and I were al- 
ready on friendly terms. 


en 
CONSIDERATE. 


In a certain school the teacher always went to 
her pupils when they needed help, instead of 
having them come to her. 
to a rather amusing incident. 


Little Tommy Page was being punished by 
standing in the floor,’ while he got his spelling- 
lesson. Finding a hard word, he raised his hand, 


and the teacher at once came to his assistance. A 


| moment later this was repeated, and soon his calls 


for the teacher became frequent. 

But, by and by, Tommy’s ve began to get tired, 
and he longed for a seat. A little later, he walked 
boldly up to the teacher’s platform, and calmly 
seated himself on its edge. 

When asked by the surprised teacher what his 
strange conduct meant, he replied : 

“Well, seems to me you’re walking too much, and 
I thought I’d get nearer. I don’t want to get you 
all tired out, same as | am.” 


— —- 
GENTLE HINT. 


| Fred’s mamma had trained him by “example 
and precept” to be courteous, and he seldom for- 


stances. 


One afternoon a maiden aunt, who was some- 
thing of a trial to Fred, came to the house while 
his mamma was away, and insisted on his rehears- 

| ing all the new verses and songs he had learned at 

| Kindergarten since her last visit. 

|. He went through his répertoire patiently until 

| he was quite tired, and still his aunt demanded 
another and another. 

At last Fred said, politely, but with considerable 

| firmness, “Ill do just this one more, Aunt Lucre- 

tia, and then,” looking anxiously at the clock, “I 
| am afraid you’ll have to go, if you don’t want to 
| lose your train!” 


—_>__—__ 


NOT GOSLINGS. 

An elderly lady went to an English market one 
day to buy a Christmas goose. At the booth where 
she called, two live geese were exposed for sale, 
both in custody of a cherry-cheeked country lass. 


| The little maid would not sell one goose without 


the other. 


Remembering that a friend had expressed a wish 

| for a Christmas fowl, the customer was easily pre- 

vailed on to take both. But as she was concluding 

| the bargain, it occurred to her to ask the maid why 
she had refused to sell the geese separately. 

“If you please, ma’am,” was the naive answer, 

“mother said as how the geese had lived together 

fifteen years, and it would be cruel to part them.” 


Many vain attempts were made to induce trees to | 


grow upon it. At last, one M. Brémontier con- 
ceived the idea of planting, with the pine seeds, 
the seeds of the common broom, whose hardy tuft 
should protect the tiny sapling until it could stand 
by itself. 

The result surpassed hope; pine forests have 
sprung up and endured throughout the Landes ; 
they have broken forever the power of the wind- 
storms, and their pitch and timber are even a 
source of some riches to the department. 

“There is one striking specialty of this district,” 
writes Mr. Edwin Asa Dix. ‘This is the shepherd 
on stilts, the Xicanque, immortalized by Rosa Bon- 
heur, and mentioned by many travellers. 

“fle is peculiar to this region. 
wooden supports, at a perilous height above the 
ground, he stalks gravely over the landscape, en- 
abled to behold an horizon of triple range, and to 
eutstride the fleetest of his vagrant flock. When 


Perched on these | 


—~— 


IMPOSSIBLE. 
The Boston Transcript has a story of a little girl 
| who was reciting a lesson in conjugation. 


“The verb to love, indicative 
| tense,” called the teacher. 


“TI love, thou lovest, he or she loves,” said the | 


little girl. 


“He, she or it loves,” prompted the school-mis- 


| tress. 


“Jt can’t love anything,” pleaded the pupil, and 
struck with a new idea, 


the teacher, suddenly 
simply replied: “Go on.” 


a 


A YOUNG 


human skeleton. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. 
it is to think that one will ever look like that 
makes me ashamed to be seen!” 


This habit led, one day, 


mood, present | 


woman visited a museum of natural 
| history, and for the first time in her life saw a 


“How mortifyin 
; y if 
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| Our Reels are of superior con- 
struction and finish, and prices 
are from 25 cents to $18.00. 

All dealers ought to have 
'them; if not, write for our Cata- 
logue and we will send any 
kind of Reel by mail, on receipt 
of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


CRAZY R 


FEBRUARY 5, 1891. 


BY THE POUND. 

Being manufacturer’s remnants, femcy and plain, nar 
row and wide Silk Ribbons suitable for fancy work, 
done up in 4 and 4 pound packages at $2.00 a pound. 
Postage 5 cents extra for each 4 pouné. We are send 
ing them constantly to every part of the country. Sold 
by the yard, they would be worth $15.00 a pound. 

oney refunded if not satisfactory. 


.- & J. GILCHRIST, 
5 & 7 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


| 
| 


»| 


From its real merit, has be 
come a standard remedy 
with leading Physicians. 
Itis not a “patent medicine,” 

. but a special Food for 
Brain and Nerves in the 
aged and young. For ner- 
vous diseases, weakened 
bodily or mental powers, 
inability to werk or 
study, insuflicient 
rowth of children and consumption, Crosby’s 
italized Phosphites has no equa 
For sale by Druggists, from whom no 
should be accepted, or % mail, $1.00; from _ ‘ 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., New York. 
PAMPHLET WITH TESTIMONIALS FREE, 


MAGEE MYSTIC RANGE, 


With Ornamental High Shelf and Cabinet Base and Reservoir. 











‘substitute 


wrcnand! 


Uneaten for convenience in Operation, Econom 





Miss Parloa, the mother of Cooking-Schools, always use: 


and recommends the Magee Range as the best in the world 


= 


Durability and Beauty. 
THE OVEN 
Is of Extra Capacity, Thoroughly Ventilated, and ful 
fils Every Requirement for the Most ane yp Beene 3 
Over 150,000 of these Ranges in Successful Operation, 
and over 100 different sizes and styles to choose from. 
ead emember our Sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided merit 
could accomplish this result. 
Send for Circular—also of the ‘* Boston 
eater,” our latest and best Furnace. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 32 to 38 Union St., Boston. 


86 Lake St., Chicago. 
Magee Goods are Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 











TRADE MARK 
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| There is one dietetic preparation that goes on in the even tenor of 
way, always a popular food with the doctor when no other one can be, or 


| will be, retained on the stomach. 


always a valuable aid to the busy doctor. 
1 | possible amount of nourishment, combined with the minutest amount of labor 
| got the lesson, even under very trying circum-|. . . ° ° i A 
|in its digestion, Imperial Granum stands to-day, without a rival, in the room 
While good for children in all of the varying 
| periods of their existence, yet zts strongest hold is in the sick-room, whcre 


either adult or little one needs a soothing, sustaining diet with the least 


or ; 
lof the sick or convalescent. 






THE 


GREAT 


AMEDICINAL 





It is carefully prepared, never disappointing, 
Easily assimilated, with the greatest 


amount of physical effort for its digestion.—_W. C. Witt, A. M., M. D. 


Sold by Druggists. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 











TO 





appreciated. 


177 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 


who have now the honor 


ul 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
wholesale Druggists. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 


= \agem The New English Eau de Toilette, 


KARILPA 


THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


ILET WATER 


OF THE 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 


of offering this INCOMPARABLE 
TOILET REQUISITE, for the first time, to the American public. 
This delightf 

their fashionable Bond St. clientelle and so much lauded by all 
who have used it, ranks as a fine perfume of most refreshing 
and lasting fragrance, and needs only to be once tried to be 


Toilet-Bouquet, which is so highly esteemed 


Sold by all Druggists in 3 sizes: 


4 02, 75 cents ; 6 02, $1.00; 8 02, $1.25. 
_Send 25 cents in Stamps or P. O. Order to Caswell, Massey & CO» 
New York; Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf 
George B. Evans, Philadelphia, and a full one-ounce trial bottle 
of this delicious Toilet-Water will be sent post-paid to any adress. 
Do not fail to try it! . 


Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
Latest Production of 


The Crown Perfumery Co., 


177 New Bond Street, London. 


Makers of the celebrated Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and the 
Crown Lavender Salts, now so much in demand. 


At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford. 
, Munro & Baldwin, New York, and all leadiDs 


its 


& Co., Boston; 
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A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
has stealthily C 
come inside the 


lines of health 


and is there to discover some vulnerable point in the fortification of the 

















constitution which is guarding your well-being. That point discovered the 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. The enemy is the changeable 
winter climate. If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 


To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
as the weapon. It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 
Consumption, Scrofula, General Daebility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (specially in Children). "Especially helpful for children to prevent 
their taking cold. Palatable as Milk. 


; SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- | CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. | Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Drugzsists. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION CALENDAR for 1891, entitled “May Blossoms,” most natural and life-like; the 
perfection of the lithographic art in 12 colors. If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly mail 
one on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. In ordering mention THE Youru’s Companion. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists, 132 AnD 134 SoutTH Firruy Avenurt, NEW YORK. 








THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD. 


Spero Van Houteris 
ae, (oc0a 








‘“BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 
*“ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED.” 


W “Iva HourensZ0 
y _NWEESP HOLLARD 





A Delicious Substitute for Tea and Coffee, 
and Better for the Nerves. 





ait 






Purity Unquestioned. Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 





Van Houten’s Cocoa was introduced 
| upon high recommendation into the house- 

| holds, and is used at present at the courts, of many of the Royal 
i families in Europe. An English journal of high authority 
\ |says: “None of the numerous Cocoas have as yet equalled this 
Mi) inventor's in solubility, agreeable taste, and nutritive qualities. 
H Its purity is beyond question—once tried, always used.” The 
f senior physician of the London Court Hospital has used this 
F brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recommended to 
‘ Students, and all whose duties involve much wear and tear, 
i) whether mental or physical. For these reasons, it has earned the 
highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 
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te It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, AND TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Put up in one-eighth, one 
quarter, one-half, and one pound cans. 2" not obtainable, enclose 25 cents to either Van Houten & 
Zeon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a can will be sent by mail, IF you 


i — oe ” 
P 9 3 ] OO YEARS Ac 0. MENTION THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Prepared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
EARS SOAP in use l00 years ago and still the best to-day Van Houten’s Cocoa. . . . . . . Best & Goes Farthest. 
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After twelve doctors failed, I was cured in three weeks by 
Curicuras. Myson in California had a bad humor three years. 
Three doctors failed; told him to go home or die. I wrote 
him to try CuTicuras. In four weeks he was entirely cured. 

HARRISON STEVENS, East Jackson, Me. 


Boy nine years old. Troubled all his life. Very bad 
humor. Body covered with scabs. Treated by two physicians. 
Continually growing worse. Tried CutTicura, Humor dis- 
appeared. Cure thorough. 

GEO. F. LEAVITT, North Andover, Mass. 


Psoriasis twenty years, body a mass of disease, suffering 
fearful; all thought he must die. Every morning dustpanful 
of scales taken from his bed. Cured in six weeks by CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

HIRAM E. CARPENTER, Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


~ 


me 


Dreadful skin disease; wife’s whole limb became as raw 
as a piece of beef ; doctor could not name it. Consulted three 
specialists. Returned home worse than ever; awful to behold. 
Tried CuTicuras. Benefit immediate, Eleven dollars cured her. 

J. H. RINDLANT, Cassville, Pa. 





A minister and his little boy cured of obstinate skin 
disease by the CuTicuRA REMEDIE£s when all other remedies 
failed. Praises them everywhere, in the pulpit, home, and in 
the street. 

REV. C. M. MANNING, Box 28, Acworth, Ga. 


Baby two months old. Doctor called it eczema. Head, 
arms, feet, hands each one solid sore. Doctors and everything 
else did no good. Without faith tried Curicuras. In one 
week the sores were well. Now fat baby. Sound as a dollar. 

MRS. BETTIE BIRKNER, Lockhart, Texas. 


irritated surfaces, and restores the hair. 


cleansing diseased surfaces. 
Blood and Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Remedies, 


thus removes the cause. 


of hair, from pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age. 


WHAT CUTICURA IS DOING EVERY DAY: 


With Aconizinc Eczemas and other Ircu1nc, BuRNING, SCALY, 
and Biotcuy Skin and Scarp Disgases are relieved in the 
majority of cases by a single application of the Cuticura 
Remedies, and speedily, permanently, and economically 
cured, when physicians, hospitals, and ali other remedies fail. 
Cuticura Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood puri- 
fiers, and humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used in the treatment of every humor, from 
the simplest facial blemishes to the severest diseases of the 


blood, skin, and scalp, whether simple, scrofulous or hereditary. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most intense itching, 
burning, and inflammation, permits rest and sleep, clears the 


scalp of crusts and scales, speedily sootnes and heals raw and 


CuticurA Soap, an 


exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, is indispensable in 


CutTicurRA RESOLVENT, the new 


cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and 


Hence the Cuticura REMEDIES cure 


every disease and humor of the skin, scalp and blood with loss 





Scrofula develops on a boy six months old. Five months 
later running sores covered his head and body. Bones affected. 
Mother dies, boy grows worse, a year passes, then CUTICURA cures. 

MRS. E. S. DRIGGS, Bloomington, III. 





Eczema from head to feet seventeen years. Body a mass 
of sores. Hair lifeless or gone. Limbs contracted. Utterly 
helpless. Doctors and all remedies useless. Tries CUTICURA. 
Relief instantaneous. Completely and permanently cured in 
eight weeks. 

W. J. McDONALD, 3732 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Was covered with scrofula sores. Suffering intense. 
Could not sleep. Could not wear a hat. Was a disgusting 
sight. Best doctors six years. Getting worse all the time. 
Four sets CUTICURA REMEDIES entirely cured me. 

GEO. A. HEINSELMAN, Plainfield, Iil. 


The foregoing brief extracts from unsolicited testimonials show what Cutieura is doing every day. We earnestly desire 
all who suffer from torturing and disfiguring humors and diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, and who have lost faith in doctors 
and medicine, to fully investigate any and all of our references, simply inclosing stamped envelope for reply. These testimonials 
in full, with many others, published in “ALL Asour THE Bioop, Skin, ScaLp AND Hair,” which will be mailed free to any address 


— 64 Pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura REMEpiEs are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world. Price: CutTicura, 50 cents; Curicura Soap, 25 cents; CuTicuRA 


RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON. 


PimMPLy SKIN, 


soaps. 


Red, rough hands, painful finger-ends, and shapeless nails are prevented and cured by 
Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while 
rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery 
The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflammation 


and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. 


Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere, Price, 25 cents. 


